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THE HABSBURGS AND THE GREAT DEPRESSION 
IN LOMBARDY-VENETIA, 1814-18! 


R. JOHN RATH 


NGLISH and American writers of the history of Aus- 
tria in the early nineteenth century have usually con- 
fined their attention strictly to political affairs. They 

have frequently painted, in the darkest colors, such things as 
the rigid censorship of the press, the seeming omnipresence of a 
ubiquitous police, the incarceration of liberal publicists, and the 
alleged attempts to extirpate the last traces of revolutionary 
spirit from the Austrian provinces, and they have attributed to 
such measures the public dissatisfaction and discontent which 
existed in several provinces of the empire. 

Such conclusions are undoubtedly warranted. However, if 
one confines his study of the Habsburg monarchy merely to an 
attack on its antiliberal and antinationalist policies his view- 
point is likely to be one-sided and slightly distorted. Although 
there is much to be criticized in the Austrian regime of the early 
nineteenth century, some of the policies of the Habsburg gov- 
ernment, judged from the basis of the limitations and special 


1 The material for this paper was obtained by the writer while studying in Vienna, 
Venice, and Milan as a pre-doctoral fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 
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problems of the early nineteenth century, can be considered 
just, sagacious, and even foresighted. The aim of the govern- 
ment was not merely that of resisting every manifestation of 
liberalism. The elaborate reports housed in the Hofkammer 
Archiv and in the Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv in Vienna 
show that the Habsburgs also often desired to play the role of 
enlightened and benevolent rulers. The emperors Francis and 
Ferdinand, in their almost hysterical fear of the revolutionary 
spirit, undoubtedly resorted to harsh and cruel measures to re- 
press the more audacious and outspoken liberal and national 
litterateurs; the bureaucracy which assisted them in their rule 
was almost unbelievably slow, inefficient, and clumsy; still the 
monarchs were frequently motivated by a penchant to work for 
the best interests of their subjects. An example of one of the 
more benign intentions of one of these monarchs—Francis I—is 
that of his attempt to mitigate the suffering and hardships 
caused by the great depression of 1814-18 in his Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces. To show the extent of this depression and 
the attempts made by the Habsburg government to alleviate its 
worst evils is the aim of this paper. 

From the day when their armies arrived in the northeastern 
parts of the Apennine peninsula in October and November, 
1813, the Austrians were faced with the problem of relieving the 
abject misery resulting from this depression. The imperial mili- 
tary forces had hardly set foot in Venetia when they learned that 
the population of this portion of Italy was almost completely 
exhausted and that large numbers of persons, especially in the 
mountain districts, were living in a state of semistarvation. In 
the Venetian state archives are scores of entreaties and reports 
sent by local officials to the Austrian authorities soon after their 
arrival in northeastern Italy, pathetically describing the desper- 
ate situation in some localities and beseeching help through the 
lowering of various oppressive and obnoxious taxes as well as 
through the initiating of other measures.’ 


2See Archivio di Stato (Venice) MSS (hereafter cited as “‘A.S.’’), especially: Atti 
Hiller, 1813; Imposte, 1814, Busta XXXII; Polizia, 1814, Busta XX XIX; and Pubblico 
politico, 1813 and 1814. 
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The vicissitudes of several years of almost constant warfare, 
the exasperating military requisitions of the French, and bad 
business conditions had borne heavily on the property-holding 
classes.* High taxes and the Napoleonic continental system had 
wrought havoc with the commercial and professional classes.‘ 
The heavy military exactions, levied first by the French and 
then by the Austrians to support troops and provide them with 
transportation, were burdensome to all classes of people and 
led to the depletion of the meager food resources stored up from 
the previous summer.’ By the spring of 1814 many classes of 
persons were practically ruined. 

The overthrow of the French government in April, 1814, did 
not materially change the situation. The Austrian bureaucracy 
was almost surprisingly clumsy, slow, and inefficient in estab- 
lishing a new government in the recently acquired Italian prov- 
inces and did not succeed until 1815 and 1816 in substituting 
Austrian laws and institutions for the French ones. As a result, 
some of the deleterious economic policies initiated by the Na- 
poleonic government were continued by the new administra- 
tors. Worse still, some of the measures taken by the new Aus- 
trian rulers in Lombardy-Venetia in themselves contributed to 
unemployment and business stagnation. When the Austrians 
disbanded the former French-Italian army it was estimated that 
between forty and sixty thousand Italians lost their places to 
Germans.® During the period of the Kingdom of Italy the army 
had been supplied by products of Italian manufacture, but the 
new imperial army was provisioned with goods made in the Ger- 


3 Prefect of Passariano to Marenzi, Udine, Dec. 10, 1813, A.S., Pubblico politico, 
1813, Fase. VIII-IX, Rub. 14, No. 820. 


*A.S., Imposte, 1814, Busta XXXII, contains many complaints concerning the 
heavy taxes levied upon the professional and commercial classes and about their im- 
poverished economic status. 


5 Prefect of Bacchiglione to Thurn, Vicenza, Dec. 10, 1813, A.S., Pubblico politico, 
1813, Fase. VIII-IX, Rub. 14, No. 27,798; Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission re- 
port, Feb. 22, 1815, Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv (Vienna) MSS (hereafter cited as 
“St.A.’’), Staats-Rath Akten, 1815, No. 1257. 


* The protocol of the Austrian Staats-Conferenz of Sept. 17, 1815, St.A., Staats- 
Rath Akten, 1815, No. 6284, especially points this out. 
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man portions of the empire.’ When the Austrians dismissed 
many employees of the former French regime and discontinued 
many of the public works projects which the French had initi- 
ated in Italy the ranks of the unemployed were greatly in- 
creased.’ The establishment by the Habsburgs of a customs tax 
and a tariff line on the Mincio River, which separated Lom- 
bardy from Venetia, did much to prevent a free interchange of 
goods.® Also, the retention of the high taxation instituted under 
the French reduced profits from agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry and discouraged expansion.’° 

Since the vast majority of the population made a living from 
agricultural pursuits, it is, however, quite evident that the situ- 
ation would not have become desperate if the country had been 
blessed with good or even normal crop yields. But such was not 
the case. For a period of several years there were either partial 
or complete crop failures not only in Lombardy-Venetia but in 
the rest of Italy and in nearly all the countries of central Eu- 
rope."! In Lombardy-Venetia the inclement weather during the 
spring and summer of 1813 had ruined the crops, and frequent 
hailstorms, an early frost, and early autumn snows had injured 
‘the few sprouts of late maturation.’ There was no apprecia- 
ble improvement in 1814.'° The wine yield was just as scanty as 
in the previous year. Worse still, the maize and grain crops, 
which formed the chief nourishment for the great mass of agri- 


7 Hager report, July 15, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1815, No. 756. 

8 Protocol, Staats-Conferenz, sitting of Sept. 17, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 
1815, No. 6284; Strassoldo report, Milan, Feb. 8, 1815, St.A., Hofreisen, Fasc. 43, Fol. 
495. 

® Report of the vice-president of police, Dec. 31, 1816, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1817, 
No. 374. 

10 Goess to Lazanzky, Belluno, Apr. 26, 1815, Hofkammer Archiv (Vienna) MSS 
(hereafter cited as “‘Hofk.A.’’), Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission, Rinna, 1815, 
No. 10,719/1137. 


uJ. A. Freiherr von Helfert, Zur Geschichte des Lombardo-Venezianischen Kénigreichs 
(Vienna, 1908), p. 31. 

12 Prefect of Bacchiglione to Thurn, Vicenza, Dec. 10, 1813, A.S., Pubblico politico, 
1813, Fase. VIII-IX, Rub. 14, No. 27,798; Prefect of Piave to central government, 
Udine, Jan. 26, 1814, A.S., Polizia, 1814, Busta XX XIX, Fasc. 68, No. 3067. 

18 Hager report, July 15, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1815, No. 756. 
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cultural population, failed completely in the mountain dis- 
tricts.14 In 1815 the early crops were even poorer than those of 
the preceding year.'® The same unfavorable weather which ex- 
isted in most of the other provinces of the Austrian monarchy 
destroyed the early summer wheat crop.'® Fortunately, the 
maize, millet, and rice crops, which were harvested later, were 
fairly good."" 

The hopes that the year 1816 would bring better conditions 
were unfulfilled. As late as the end of April parts of Lombardy- 
Venetia were still covered with snow. In early May there were 
additional snows. In the late spring and early summer came 
cold rains and floods.'® With the appearance of warm, sunny 
weather there was considerable optimism, and the expectation 
was that the silk and the wheat and barley harvests would be 
lucrative,!® but such hopes proved premature. The silk crop 
was only about one-half normal. The grain harvest in some 
provinces yielded only one-third; in some, one-half; and in the 
best, only two-thirds of the normal crops. The average was 
about one-half of the normal yield.*° Since crops in other parts 
of Italy and of the Habsburg monarchy were no better,”! and 
since the country had already suffered from so many years of 
failures, the prospects for better times in the winter of 1816-17 
were indeed very slender. 

As a result of bad economic conditions, all classes of people 


14 J. A. Freiherr von Helfert, Kaiser Franz I. von Osterreich und die Stiftung des Lom- 
bardo-Venetianischen Kénigreichs (Innsbruck, 1901), p. 120. 

16 Hager report, July 15, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1815, No. 756. 

16 Protocol, Staats-Conferenz, sitting of Sept. 17, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 
1815, No. 6284. 

17 Lazanzky report, Nov. 8, 1815, St.A., Kaiser Franz Akten, Fasc. 18, Sec. 1, Fol. 
43. 

18 Helfert, Zur Geschichte, p. 31. 

19 See especially the police reports of July 1 and July 29, 1816, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 


1816, Nos. 775 and 812; and the Lazanzky reports of July 13 and 31, 1816, St.A., 
Staats-Rath Akten, 1816, Nos. 4928 and 5471. 


20 Report of the vice-president of police, Sept. 1, 1816, St. A., Kabinets-Akten, 1816, 
No. 878. 


21 Helfert, Zur Geschichte, pp. 32-33. 
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suffered considerably. Even as early as the winter of 1813-14 
the lot of large sections of the population was a miserable one. 
A few examples drawn at random from the Venetian archives 
will suffice to demonstrate the prostration of the Venetian popu- 
lace at the time of the Austrian occupation. According to the 
report of the prefect of the department of Piave, in the village of 
Pozzale in his department the inhabitants were starving.” Ac- 
cording to the prefect of the department of Bacchiglione, the 
population in the district of Asiago was without means of sub- 
sistence.*> At Nogarle, in the same department, the population 
was on the verge of starvation.*4 

In the department of Tagliamento conditions were still more 
deplorable, for an earthquake had caused severe damage to 
property in several sections. The districts of Pordenone and 
Spilimbergo were particularly affected. In the whole depart- 
ment, but especially in these localities, ‘‘indescribable misery” 
existed.” In the commune of Megliadino S. Videnzio, depart- 
ment of Brenta, the inhabitants had no bread “with which to 
feed themselves” ;*° and in Chiozza some of the inhabitants, in 
sheer desperation, began a bread riot, which was not quelled 
until the local Austrian authorities sent twelve hundred sacks of 
wheat to feed the hungry people.?’ 

Similar conditions existed in varying degrees in all parts of 
the Venetian territory under Austrian military control in the 
arly months of 1814. In particular, the mountain districts and 
the parts of the terra ferma opposite the city of Venice were 

2 Prefect of Piave to central government, Udine, Jan. 26, 1814, A.S., Polizia, 
1814, Busta XXXIX, Fase. 68, No. 3067. 

*3 Prefect of Bacchiglione to Thurn, Vicenza, Dec. 10, 1813, A.S., Pubblico politico, 
1813, Fasc. VIII-IX, Rub. 14, No. 27,798. 

24 Mayor of Nogarle to Reuss, n.d., enclosed in Prefect of Bacchiglione to Reuss, 
Vicenza, Feb. 18, 1814, A.S., Imposte, 1814, Busta XXXII, Fasc. 8, No. 1834. 

*% Prefect of Tagliamento to Reuss, Treviso, Dec. 30, 1813, A.S., Imposte, 1814, 
Busta XXXII, Fasc. 23, No. 22,634. 

26 Inhabitants of Megliadino S. Videnzio (the letter bears thirty-seven signatures) to 
Reuss, n.d., ibid., Fasc. 76, No. 3139. 


27 De Flette to Rebrovich, Retinello, Jan. 16, 1814, Kriegs-Archiv (Vienna) MSS 
(hereafter cited as ‘‘Kr.A.’’), Feld Akten (Italien), 1814, Fasc. 1, ad. No. 182. 
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severely affected.?* Conditions did not improve materially 
after the war against the French forces in the Kingdom of Italy 
was ended by the Convention of Mantua, on April 23, 1814. For 
several years afterward tens of thousands of persons both in 
Lombardy, which was occupied by the Austrians immediately 
after the signing of the convention, and in Venetia continued to 
live in wretchedness and misery. 

During the winter of 1814-15 conditions remained extremely 
desperate. Many people, particularly in the mountain districts, 
were still, according to the report of the Venetian government, 
“‘in a pitiful state of hunger, misery, and, it can almost be said, 
of desperation.’’*® In some places there was such a food short- 
age that the inhabitants were forced to subsist on the vilest and 
most revolting kind of nourishment. In a few localities many 
people kept alive by eating manure and hay.*°® In others, which 
were more fortunate, the people had bread made from the leaves 
of bean plants.*! In still other places the wretched inhabitants 
fared on wild berries.*? Numerous reports to the government 
bear witness to the fact that hundreds of people were suffering 
from pellagra** and that in many places people had actually 
starved to death.** 


28 The city of Venice itself did not surrender to the Austrians until April 20, 1814. 


29 Letter to the Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission, Feb. 7, 1815, Hofk.A., 
Kredit Akten, Fasc. 16B1/13, No. 7534 ex Juli 1815. 


80 Tbid. 


31 Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Mar. 15, 1815, St.A., Staats- 
Rath Akten, 1815, No. 1773. 


2 Report of the military supply administrator, Udine, Feb. 11, 1815, St.A., Kabinets- 
Akten, 1815, ad No. 427. 


33 Hager report, Feb. 6, 1815, ibid., No. 289; Venetian government to Central-Or- 
ganizirungs-Hof-Commission, Feb. 7, 1815, Hofk.A., Kredit Akten, Fasc. 16B1/13, 
No. 7534 ex Juli 1815; Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Mar. 30, 1815, 
St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 1815, No. 2292; Lazanzky report, May 16, 1815, ilid., No. 
3460. 


34 See especially Hager report, Feb. 4, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1815, No. 427; 
Venetian government to Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission, Feb. 7, 1815, Hofk.A., 
Kredit Akten, Fasc. 16B1/13, No. 7534 ex Juli 1815; Report of the military supply ad- 
ministrator, Udine, Feb. 11, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1815, ad No. 427; Lazanzky 
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‘ Although the unexpectedly improved grain crop in 1815 
helped materially in alleviating the threatening famine, times 
were still hard, especially for the poorer classes in the cities and 
in the mountain districts.* The high price of foodstuffs obliged 
the well-to-do classes to limit their purchases considerably and 
the poorer classes to dispense with many necessary foods.* 

When people live in such misery as did hundreds of thousands 
in Lombardy-Venetia for a period of several years, it is only 
natural that they become bitter and dissatisfied and, in sheer 
desperation, resort to extreme measures to express their discon- 
tent. Lombardy-Venetia was no exception. Time and time 
again the Habsburg government was forced to take action in the 
Italian provinces to put down rioters and disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace. As early as November and December, 1813, the Aus- 
trian government had to subdue unruly mobs who attacked tax- 
collectors in widely scattered districts of the newly occupied 
Venetian provinces.*” Similar attacks continued for several 
years. Particularly frequent were the assaults upon the col- 
lectors of the personal and land taxes and upon officials engaged 
in sequestering the goods of unfortunate persons who were in 
arrears in the payment of their taxes. Widespread were the 
plundering of granaries and bakeries and the attacks on alleged 


report, May 16, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 1815, No. 3460; and the reports of the 
Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission, Feb. 12 and Mar. 30, 1815, ibid., Nos. 965 and 
2292. 


% Lazanzky report, Nov. 8, 1815, St.A., Kaiser Franz Akten, Fasc. 18, Sec. 1, Fol. 
43. 

36 Protocol, Committee under the presidency of Count Stadion, Milan, Mar. 2, 1816, 
Hofk.A., Kredit Akten, 1816, Fasc. 14B8/5, No. 3713 ex Mirz 1817. 


37 See especially the following documents in the Archivio di Stato of Venice: Pre- 
fectural council of the department of Passariano to Marenzi, Udine, Nov. 20, 1813, 
Finanze, 1818, Busta I-II, Rub. 5, No. 18,714; Prefectural council of the department 
of Passariano to Reuss, Dec. 21, 1813, Pubblico politico, 1813, Fase. VI-VII, Rub. 4, 
No. 2038; Prefect of Bacchiglione, report, Vicenza, Jan. 10, 1814, Polizia, 1814, Busta 
XXXIX, Fasc. 11, No. 451; Prefect of Bacchiglione to Reuss, Vicenza, Feb. 28, 1814, 
Imposte, 1814, Busta XXXII, Fasc. 47, No. 4249; Prefect of Bacchiglione to central 
government, Vicenza, Mar. 10, 1814, Dazi consumo, 1814, Fasc. XIX-—XX, Fasc. 1, 
No. 4877; and Prefect of Piave to Reuss, Belluno, Jan. 5, 1814, ibid., No. 2126. 
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grain-hoarders and speculators.** The general disorders were 
accompanied by an enormous increase in crime, travel on high- 
ways becoming so unsafe that many persons were afraid to ven- 
ture forth, and murders multiplied.*® 

Against the instigators of these riots and disturbances the 
Austrian government took energetic measures. The special 
courts created by the French in March, 1808, and ordered abol- 
ished by General Hiller on November 8, 1813,*° were re-estab- 
lished.“ In addition, instructions were sent to local officials to 
take great care that the disturbers of public order and the fo- 
menters of riots were speedily arrested, brought to trial before 
these special courts, and severely punished.” 

But what was to be done about the unfortunate wretches who 
were on the verge of starving? During the fall of 1813 and the 
spring of 1814, while they were waging a death struggle against 
the French, the Austrians were hardly in a position to look 
after the welfare of their newly acquired subjects. When Prince 
Reuss-Plauen, the provisional military governor of the occupied 
Venetian departments, warned that the heavy taxation and the 


38 The following documents, drawn from many in the Austrian archives, give good 
examples of the nature of these riots and disturbances: Venetian government to Cen- 
tral-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission, Feb. 7, 1815, Hofk.A., Kredit Akten, Fasc. 16B1/ 
13, No. 7534 ex Juli 1815; Schwarzenberg report, Feb. 10, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 
1815, ad No. 427; Hager report, Feb. 12, 1815, cbid.; Hager report, Feb. 17, 1815, ibid.; 
Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Feb. 22, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath 
Akten, 1815, No. 1257; Hager report, Feb. 27, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1815, ad 
No. 361; Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Mar. 30, 1815, St.A., Staats- 
Rath Akten, 1815, No. 2292; and Hager report, July 15, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 
1815, No. 756. 

39 SedInitzky to Goess, Vienna, Feb. 9, 1816, A.S., Polizia, Presidio del Governo, 
1815-19, Busta II, Fase. 1/1, No. 748; Sedlnitzky to Goess, Vienna, Feb. 14, 1816, ibid., 
No. 807. 

40 Collezione di leggi e regolamenti pubblicati dall’imp. regio governo delle province 
venete (Venice, n.d.), 1813-14, I, 10-12. 

41 Order, Reuss, Venice, Feb. 4, 1815, Notizie del Mondo (Venice), Mar. 13, 1815; 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Vienna), Nov. 15, 1815. 


“2 Venetian government to Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission, Venice, Feb. 7, 
1815, Hofk.A., Kredit Akten, Fasc. 16B1/13, No. 7534 ex Juli 1815; Sedlnitzky to 
Goess, Vienna, Feb. 9, 1816, A.S., Polizia, Presidio del Governo, 1815-19, Busta II, 
Fasc. 1/1, No. 748. 
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exigencies of the weather and warfare were crushing the people, 
Count Ugarte, the president of the aulic credit commission, ex- 
plained to the prince that at the moment it was inopportune to 
consider the improvement of conditions in northeastern Italy. 
“This,” he explained, “‘must be reserved for the glowing period 
when peace will have been attained.” ** 

When the Napoleonic regime had been overthrown and when 
Francis I had been convinced of the extreme urgency of the 
situation, the Austrian emperor assumed an entirely different 
attitude, however, and in his official writings and resolutions 
frequently ordered his officials to take all possible measures to 
alleviate the suffering and misery of his Italian subjects.‘* In 
order to obtain a detailed and exact report on conditions in the 
Venetian provinces, Francis instructed Count Goess, who had 
succeeded Prince Reuss-Plauen as governor of Venetia, to go to 
the most seriously affected districts to survey the situation and 
make recommendations to the central government as to the best 
means of alleviating the existing poverty and destitution.” 
Goess was empowered to take whatever measures he thought ad- 
visable to bring about tranquillity and to check the depression 
in the affected areas, was given permission to distribute up to 
Fl. 100,000 from the Venetian treasury to the most badly 
stricken districts, and was told to report to the Viennese Cen- 
tral Organization Commission on all that he had done or had 
recommended doing.“ 

Upon returning from his mission, Goess made several sugges- 
tions to the central government. He thought that only the re- 
vival of agriculture and industry could bring about prosperity. 


43 Letter of Jan. 21, 1814, St.A., Conferenz Akten, Ser. b, 1814, No. 283. 

44 Among many others, the following documents especially illustrate the emperor's 
viewpoint: Imperial resolution, Mar. 21, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 1815, No. 
1257; Francis to Archduke Rainer, Paris, Sept. 6, 1815, ibid., ad No. 6284; Francis to 
Lazanzky, Vienna, Apr. 2, 1815, St.A., Conferenz Akten, Ser. a, 1815, No. 84. 

“ Zichy to Francis, Vienna, Mar. 7, 1815, St.A., Conferenz Akten, Ser. a, 1815, No. 
82; Imperial resolution, Mar. 8, 1815, ibid.; Francis to Goess, Vienna, Apr. 2, 1815, 
ibid., No. 84. 

46 Francis to Goess, Vienna, Apr. 2, 1815, St.A., Conferenz Akten, Ser. a, 1815, No. 
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It was imperative that the system of taxation be reorganized 
and regulated as soon as possible and that commerce between 
the Lombardo-Venetian provinces and the adjacent hereditary 
German states be encouraged. Although the abolition of the 
customs line between the Lombard and the Venetian provinces 
had already been decreed and although arrangements had al- 
ready been made provisionally to introduce the same customs 
rate for the Italian provinces as for the Tyrol,*’ other measur 
were needed. At the very least, free and unhampered commer®: 
between the Italian and German provinces of the monarchy in 
such commodities as grain, hay, wine, oil, silk, wool, and flax 
should be permitted. The free importation of flax into the Ital- 
ian provinces would particularly be helpful, since many thou- 
sand persons in the mountain districts, which were the worst 
hit by famine, made their living from manufacturing linen. 
Furthermore, although the emperor had already improved the 
lot of the poorer people by wisely reducing the capitation tax 
from L. 6 to L. 4 per person,“ a determined effort should also be 
made to remove many of the numerous exactions and restric- 
tions which were crushing many landowners to such an extent 
that they did not have the means to have their lands culti- 
vated.*® 

Until general prosperity could be accomplished by measures 
such as these, however, Goess recommended, as the only satis- 
factory way of saving the poorer inhabitants of Lombardy- 
Venetia from famine, the establishment of a comprehensive pub- 
lic works program, so designed as to give work to all employable 
persons then out of work and lacking means of subsistence, and 
the organization of a systematic procedure for giving money to 
all destitute persons incapable of working.®® The Viennese Cen- 


47 Imperial resolution, Nov. 25, 1814, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 1814, No. 3215. 
 Helfert, Kaiser Franz I., p. 37. 


49 Goess to Lazanzky, Belluno, Apr. 26, 1815, Hofk.A., Central-Organizirungs-Hof- 
Commission, Rinna, 1815, No. 10,719/1137. 


5° Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, May 26, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath- 
Akten, 1815, No. 3807. 
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tral Organization Commission, the State Conference,®! and Em- 
peror Francis” all heartily endorsed Goess’s suggestion of im- 
proving economic conditions in Lombardy-Venetia by means of 
this twofold program. 

Even before the central government at Vienna had been 
prompted to agree upon a definite plan to take care of the fam- 
ished and impoverished population in the Italian provinces, 
money and food had been given to the destitute by private per- 
sons and organizations®* and even by the Austrian government 
itself. In the summer of 1814 the emperor had ordered the sum 
of Fl. 50,000 to be given for poor-relief in Italy, and in early 
December the Central Organization Commission added another 
FI. 25,000 to this sum.*‘ Later, charity unions were established 
in the chief cities of each department, and deputies were ap- 
pointed for the smaller cities and towns to supervise the collec- 
tion and distribution of poor-relief funds. The efforts of these 
organizations to collect relief money from private persons ap- 
pear to have been none too successful, but the Austrian gov- 
ernment from time to time gave them rather large sums of 
money to distribute to the poor. 

It is difficult to estimate how much money the Austrian gov- 
ernment gave for direct relief to the badly stricken areas. But 
the Austrian archives indicate the amount that might have been 
given in this manner. Besides the Fl. 75,000 given in 1814, 
L. 3,000 were allotted to the poorest inhabitants of the depart- 
ment of Passariano early in 1815°’ and a similar sum to those in 


51 Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Feb. 22, 1815, ihid., No. 1257; 
Protocol, Staats-Conferenz, sitting of Sept. 17, 1815, ibid., ad No. 6284. 

52 Francis to Lazanzky, Sept. 29, 1815, ibid., ad No. 6284. 

53 See the following sources for typical examples of this: Central-Organizirungs-Hof- 
Commission report, Mar. 15, i815, ibid., No. 1773; Helfert, Zur Geschichte, p. 39. 

54 Helfert, Kaiser Franz I., p. 37. 

55 Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Mar. 6, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath 
Akten, 1815, No. 1709. 

56In his report of Jan. 31, 1817, the vice-president of police complained bitterly 
because the more affluent Lombard nobles were too stingy to give more than a few pal- 
try sums of money to the charity unions (St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1817, No. 426). 

57 Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission reports, Mar. 9 and 15, 1815, St.A., 
Staats-Rath Akten, 1815, Nos. 1587 and 1773. 
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the department of Brenta.** Two thousand lire were appropri- 
ated to buy maize for the poor people in the department of the 
Adriatic.*? Other sums were allocated to other departments. 
As has been stated, Goess was granted permission in April, 1815, 
to give as much as FI. 100,000 (approximately L. 300,000) for 
direct relief in the Venetian provinces. Apparently, other sums 
were added thereto in the fall of the year. At least, we have rec- 
ords indicating that in August, 1815, L. 40,000 were given to the 
city of Verona® and that in November, 1815, a new sum of 
15,000 ducats was allotted to the city of Venice." In these in- 
stances, and probably in the other cases where money was ap- 
propriated for direct relief, the sums were largely used in giving 
Rumford soup, which was cheap but extremely nourishing, po- 
lenta, and bread to the poverty-stricken people. Apparently, 
most of the food was distributed through the various charity or- 
ganizations which existed in the Italian provinces and to which 
the Austrian government allotted substantial sums of money. 
The writer has been unable to determine how much money was 
distributed in this manner, but it is known that by June, 1817, 
L. 1,129,128 had been advanced by the Austrian government 
alone to the charity organizations in Lombardy.** 

Besides giving money and food to the poor, the Austrian gov- 
ernment made a concerted effort to relieve the victims of the 
depression by lowering the heavy and unequal burden of taxa- 
tion, initiated by the previous French government and con- 
tinued in part by the Habsburgs. As early as 1814 the capita- 
tion tax, which was particularly burdensome to the poor, was 
reduced from L. 6 to L. 4 per person,*! and its collection in the 


58 Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Mar. 23, 1815, ibid., No. 2004. 

59 Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Mar. 30, 1815, ibid., No. 2292. 

6° Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, Aug. 14, 1815, ibid., No. 5392. 

6! Francis to Stadion, Venice, Nov. 12, 1815, ibid., No. 7303. 

62 Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission report, May 26, 1815, ibid., No. 3807; 
Protocol, Committee under Stadion, Milan, Mar. 2, 1816, Hofk.A., Kredit Akten, 1816, 
Fase. 14B8/5, No. 3713 ex Mirz 1817; Lazanzky report, Mar. 11, 1816, St.A., Kabinets- 
Akten, 1816, No. 410. 

63 Lazanzky report, Aug. 24, 1817, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 1817, No. 6619. 
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most destitute villages was ordered suspended.® Later the Aus- 
trian emperor ordered that the capitation tax be abolished at 
the beginning of the year 1818. Since there were many bitter 
complaints about the harshness of the tax-collectors, the em- 
peror ordered the tax officials in the future to show more con- 
sideration in sequestering the property of persons delinquent in 
their taxes. In particular, they were to refrain from seizing 
from persons in arrears in their tax payments the tools and im- 
plements essential to them in making their living.*” With the 
idea of overhauling the entire system of taxation, Emperor 
Francis, furthermore, asked the Central Organization Commis- 
sion to study the system of taxation for the Italian provinces to 
see how it could be made less burdensome,®* but with character- 
istic slowness the Austrian state bureaucracy accomplished little 
of note for a period of several years. 

Direct relief, by contributions of food or money and by reduc- 
tion of the burden of taxation, was one of the methods used on a 
limited scale by the Austrian government to cope with the rav- 
ages of the catastrophic depression which had gripped the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces. Also, the various workhouses, super- 
vised by local charities, which had existed in many localities 
when the Austrians took over the government in 1813 and 1814, 
were put under the personal supervision of Count Goess and 
Count Saurau, the governors of Lombardy and Venetia, and 
were increased in size and number.*® 

Many impoverished individuals obtained employment 
through the workhouses. A much larger number, however, re- 
ceived jobs on one or another of the various public works proj- 
ects initiated by the Austrian government to fight the depres- 
sion. According to Francis’ instructions, these projects were to 
continue as much as possible only those public works begun by 


65 Venetian government to Central-Organizirungs-Hof-Commission, Venice, Feb. 7, 
1815, Hofk.A., Kredit Akten, Fase. 16B1/13, No. 7534 ex Juli 1814. 


66 Imperial resolution, Aug. 5, 1817, ibid., Fasc. 13/3, No. 44,190 ex August 1817. 
67 Imperial resolution, Mar. 21, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 1815, No. 1587. 
68 Imperial resolution, Mar. 30, 1815, St.A., Kabinets-Akten, 1815, ad No. 361. 


69 Imperial resolution, Nov. 12, 1815, St.A., Kaiser Franz Akten, Fasc. 18, Sec. 1, 
Fol. 51. 
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the French which would prove most useful and necessary and 
which were located in the regions of greatest need and destitu- 
tion.’ For the purpose of carrying on such building projects, 
the emperor, in November, 1815, upon the recommendation of 
the Central Organization Commission,” allotted an initial sum 
of L. 200,000 to Lombardy and another L. 200,000 to Venetia, 
ordering that no more than L. 30,000 was to be spent for any 
single project.’? Instructions were to be given to the prefects of 
the most badly stricken departments to suggest such projects as 
the widening of canals, the restoration of waterways, and the 
building and repairing of roads. 

Apparently, the resumption of work upon many of the proj- 
ects started under the French had already begun before the cen- 
tral government in Vienna decided on the continuation of such 
public works as a major part of its rehabilitation program. As 
early as April 10, 1815, it was told in a police report that the 
news of the road and waterways construction program had cre- 
ated a very favorable impression upon public opinion.”® Just 
what projects had been resumed at that time the writer has been 
unable to determine, but various documents in the Austrian 
archives give an indication of the nature of some of the projects 
officially approved at a later date. On March 30, 1815, the 
Viennese government allotted the sum of L. 37,200 to improve 
the waterways leading toward Friaul and Illyria.7* In October 
of the same year it approved the construction of a canal be- 
tween Milan and the Ticino, near Pavia, and the building of 
roads between Padua and Vicenza and between Varese and Ponte 
Tresa, on the Swiss frontier.”> The following March the govern- 
ment approved the construction of various roads near Milan, 
which were estimated to cost L. 127,720."° Many other public 


70 Francis to Lazanzky, Sept. 29, 1815, St.A., Staats-Rath Akten, 1815, ad No. 6284. 
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works were initiated and paid for from the L. 200,000 allocated 
to Lombardy and the L. 200,000 to Venetia in November, 1815. 
When other sums were given later, the number of projects was 
greatly increased, and thousands of workers were soon employed 
on them. By 1817, it was estimated that the funds which the 
Austrian government had given for its public works program in 
Italy had enriched the poorer classes by Fr. 5,000,000."7 

The Austrian policy of taking care of the destitute masses in 
the Italian provinces by giving food and money to those in- 
capable of employment and providing a public works program 
for others is in its general outlines surprisingly similar to the 
public works and emergency relief programs initiated in our 
own country by the Roosevelt administration. How successful 
the Austrian program was the writer has been unable to deter- 
mine. Since any “relief program’ does not strike at the actual 
causes of a depression, the Austrian plan did not, in itself, bring 
about any significant revival of business, trade, and agriculture. 
That did not come until after 1818, when a succession of normal 
crops again smiled upon the inhabitants of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian provinces. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the actions of Francis 
I, meager as they were in comparison with the billion-dollar 
spending of our own times, did actually save many persons from 
intense suffering. Furthermore, one must realize that odds were 
against the monarch: the famine was by no means confined to 
Lombardy-Venetia but existed in all parts of the Austrian mon- 
archy and in many other European states as well; and the finan- 
cial condition of the Austrian government was so precarious that 
actual bankruptcy was feared. In spite of numerous difficulties, 
however, the Habsburg monarch did earnestly endeavor to im- 
prove the lot of his Italian subjects, the hapless victims of a 
great depression; and for his efforts credit is due Francis I. 
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MARX, ENGELS, AND THE POLISH 
NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 


HE Poles, whose recent misfortunes at the hands of their 

predatory neighbors have once more turned the atten- 

tion of the world to the land of Paderewski, have been 
a veritable phoenix among the nations of Europe. Oppressed 
and partitioned until their very national life and culture seemed 
threatened with extinction, still they have risen again, stronger 
and more determined than before. For sheer tenacity and stub- 
bornness Polish nationalism finds its equal only in the Irish. 
Those who today have once more committed the historical error 
of dividing Poland will soon find, if past history is a criterion, 
that they have brought a veritable hornet’s nest within their 
boundaries. It is not, however, with the present-day problems 
of Poland that we are here concerned but rather with the Polish 
national movement as it existed in the nineteenth century and 
in particular with the reaction of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels to it. In order to appreciate the attitude of these two 
men, which is important not only in view of its relation to their 
tactical position toward Poland but also because it affords an 
insight into their reaction toward the question of nationalism 
as a whole, it is essential to place the Polish problem within the 
framework of conditions as they existed in Europe in 1848-49, 
when Marx and Engels were the editors of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung. 

First of all, it must be recognized that the liberal democratic 
theories of the nineteenth-century revolutionists afforded both a 
moral justification and a theoretical foundation for the restless 
national aspirations of the Polish people. Convinced that na- 

1 The quotations from the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (Cologne) used in this article are 


taken from the third volume of Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marz, Friedrich 
Engels und Ferdinand LaSalle, ed. Franz Mehring (Stuttgart, 1902). 
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tions, like individuals, were entitled to their liberty, the nine- 
teenth-century radicals made the cause of Poland their own. As 
a result, the intertwining principles of democracy and national- 
ism met a basic challenge in the Polish problem, and Poland 
itself was destined to be cast in the role of heroine in the nine- 
teenth-century drama of the evolution of liberal nationalism. 
The cause of Poland, accordingly, had the wholehearted sup- 
port of European democracy, and on Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, as the reactionary oppressors of the Polish people, were 
heaped the scorn and contempt of the liberal writers and think- 
ers of the time. The numerous and often bloody Polish upris- 
ings commanded the attention and admiration of Europe, while 
Polish exiles and refugees wandered over the world and found 
welcoming havens in France and England. 

As revolutionists, Marx and Engels were confronted with the 
Polish question. What should be their position, and what should 
be the attitude of the workers to the Polish national movement? 
To the cries of the other Slavic peoples for national self-determi- 
nation, Marx and Engels had turned a deaf ear;? but in the 
case of Poland the situation was at first reversed, and both men 
were by 1848 loud in their support of the Polish national cause. 
The fundamental reason for this early enthusiasm lay in the 
fact that they saw, or thought they saw, in the Polish national 
movement a means by which the revolutionary cause might be 
advanced in Europe and at the same time a buffer state created 
which would separate the new, revolutionary Germany, which 
was to be, from the reactionary threat of tsarist Russia. A 
perusal of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung for 1848 will amply dem- 
onstrate that Marx and Engels were firmly convinced that the 
victory of the liberal bourgeoisie in Germany, to be followed by 
the ultimate triumph of the proletariat both in Germany and 
Europe, was conditioned upon a war between Germany and 
Russia, toward the achievement of which Poland was slated to 
play an important part. The basis for this opinion was the par- 

2 See my “Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and the South Slavic problem in 1848-49,” 
University of Toronto quarterly, VIII (1939), 452-60. 
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allel which Marx and Engels conceived as existing between the 
development of the French Revolution of 1789 and the revolu- 
tionary movements in Germany of a half-century later. It 
seemed to them that the forces of reaction had been on their 
way to the re-establishment of their power in France until the 
moment when that nation was attacked by a coalition of foreigr. 
T ~4 ae 
powers. When, however, this occurred and the forces of ‘‘or- 
der” began their advance there immediately took place a crys- 
tallization of the revolutionary movement within the country, 
followed by the prompt seizure of power by the more extreme 
and radical leaders. It was only after the allied powers had ac- 
tually commenced the invasion of France that the First Repub- 
lic was proclaimed.* 

In Germany in 1848 the situation was apparently the same 
as that in France in 1792. The internal revolutionary movement 
seemed to be disintegrating, while the forces of monarchial reac- 
tion were gaining in power and courage. What was needed to 
make the revolution a success was the dynamic impetus which 
would be afforded by Russian intervention in German affairs. 
Such an aggressive move by the most notorious of the reaction- 
ary powers could result only in the unification of the liberal 
groups in Germany, the abandonment of the pro-Russian, dy- 
nastic parties by the people, and the proclamation of the re- 
public, “one and indivisible.”’ To foment this war by inducing 
either Russia to attack or the German monarchs to invite Rus- 
sian help in the suppression of internal revolt was the editorial 
policy of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung during the period of the 

3 This same argument is used to explain the failure of the provisional government of 
France in 1848-49. Note the following: ‘“‘At home to the privileged classes, abroad to 
the despotic powers, it [the revolutionary government in France in 1848] loudly an- 
nounced that the republic was of a peaceful nature. Live and let live was its motto. In 
addition thereto, shortly after the February Revolution, the Germans, Poles, Aus- 
trians, Hungarians, and Italians revolted, each people in accordance with its immediate 
situation. Russia and England, the latter itself agitated, the former cowed, were not 
prepared. The Republic, therefore, had no national enemy. Consequently there were no 
great foreign complications which could fire the energies, hasten the revolutionary proc- 
ess, drive the Provisional Government forward, or throw it overboard’”’ (Marx, The 


class struggle in France—1848-50, reprinted in Selected works of Karl Marz [New York, 
n.d. (ca. 1933)], II, 206). 
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Polish debates at the Frankfort National Assembly in August, 
1848.4 The Assembly itself was divided on the Polish issue. 
Liberal idealists like Blum and leftists like Ruge spoke in favor 
of the re-establishment of Poland as an independent state on 
the basis of traditional liberal concepts. Jordan and other rep- 
resentatives of the conservative middle class and rightist groups 
were anxious to prevent such a re-establishment since it would 
have meant the loss of Prussian territory and would probably 
have resulted in the strengthening of the liberal republican 
cause in Germany.° 

From the point of view of Marx and Engels, if the Frankfort 
Assembly could be induced to recognize the independence of 
Poland and to restore to that country the lands which Prussia 
had received as a result of previous partitions, not only would 
Germany appear before liberal Europe with clean hands but the 
involvement of Russia would be assured. On this basis Marx 
and Engels supported the demand for the reconstruction of the 
Polish state and decried the vacillating and bourgeois policy of 
the liberal and conservative groups at Frankfort. 

Even before 1848, however, the two friends had defended the 
Polish cause. In November, 1847, Marx and Engels had ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Fraternal Democrats in London, during 
which they both touched upon the Polish situation. Engels’ re- 
marks on the occasion are of special interest. 

Allow me, my friends, by an exception, to appear today in my capacity as 
a German, for the German democrats have a very special interest in the 


4 A typical expression of this view is as follows: ““The war with Russia would have 
been the complete, open, and real break with the whole of our disgraceful past, would 
have been the actual deliverance and unification of Germany, the restoration of democ- 
racy on the fragments of feudalism and the short dream of bourgeoisie rule. The war 
with Russia was the only possible way to save our honor and our interests in relation to 
our Slavic neighbors, especially the Poles... .” (Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Aug. 19, 
1848. 


5 The chief cause of the debate on Poland in the Frankfort Assembly of 1848 was the 
problem of whether or not certain Polish districts controlled by Prussia should be ad- 
mitted as voting members in the German Confederation. The difficulty was finally 
resolved in favor of the acceptance of these territories as integral parts of the Confedera- 
tion, thus leading to the “fourth partition” of Poland. For a brief account of this de- 
bate, see Heinrich von Sybel, The founding of the German Empire (New York, 1890), I, 


235-43. 
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freeing of Poland. There are German princes who have pulled bits out of the 
partition of Poland. There are German soldiers who still oppress Galicia and 
Posen. We Germans, above all we German democrats, must wash out this 
spot upon our nation. A nation cannot become free and still continue at the 
same time to oppress other nations. The freeing of Germany cannot be ac- 
complished without bringing about at the same time the liberation of the 
Poles from German oppression. Hence, in this respect, Germany and Poland 
have a common interest, and in this sense Germany and Poland are able to 
work in common for the liberation of both nations.® 

This quotation is significant because of the stress it lays upon 
the necessity of German relinquishment of Polish national ter- 
ritory and because it seemingly is an acceptance of what we to- 
day would call the principle of national self-determination. Cer- 
tainly it implies the withdrawal of Prussian control from all 
areas of a predominantly Polish character as the sine qua non 
of the erection of an independent and liberal Germany. 

Views similar to these were expressed by Marx and Engels in 
speeches made by them at Brussels on the occasion of the second 
anniversary of the Polish revolution of 1846.’ 

It is, however, with the publication of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung (1848-49) and its incessant attacks on the Frankfort 
Assembly for the latter’s failure concretely and effectively to 
facilitate the re-establishment of Poland that the full develop- 
ment of the early attitude of the two men toward Poland be- 
comes clear. For the editors of the journal, the pitiful inability 
of the Frankfort debaters to take definite and forward-looking 
action is disgusting but not unforeseen. The final “betrayal”’ of 
the Poles by the Frankfort “‘professors, advocates, and pas- 
tors,” who refuse not only to resurrect Poland but who actually 
confirm the absorption of Polish territory into the German Con- 
federation, seem to Marx and Engels only to demonstrate the 
impotency of the liberal bourgeoisie for decisive revolutionary 
action.® On their side, Marx and Engels constantly demand the 


6 Marx and Engels, Gesamtausgabe, ed. V. Adoratsky (Berlin, 1932), VI, 359-60. 
For the speech of Marx on this occasion see ilid., pp. 360-62. 

7 Tbid., p. 409. 

8 Writing after the final vote of the Frankfort Assembly which sanctioned the inclu- 
sion of Prussian-controlled Polish territory in the German Confederation, Marx and 
Engels note: “‘But that [the restoration of Poland] would have meant asking too much 
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reconstruction of the Polish state, not on the basis of the the- 
ories advanced by members of the left like Arnold Ruge, which 
are nothing more than “pure bourgeois idealism, and tomfool- 
ery,” but because the re-creation of an independent Poland is 
considered essential for the development of the revolution in 
Germany and of the attack against the supporter of all Euro- 
pean reaction—Russia. As an essential condition of this restora- 
tion, an agrarian revolution based upon a democratic peasant 
movement within Poland is presumed by Marx and Engels.° 
Poland thus was to become the tinder box which would ignite 
all Europe. For this result no sacrifice was too great for Ger- 
many to make. Poland had to be restored to its pre-partition 
limits and was to be given control of its great rivers as well as 
of an extensive coastal strip along the Baltic. Such a plan would 
have meant, in effect, the restoration to Poland, by Prussia, of 
Posen, Danzig, West Prussia, and the duchy of Ermeland. Rus- 
sia would have had to disgorge most of the former grand duchy 
of Lithuania as well as Congress Poland, while Austria would 
have had to return what is now modern Galicia. The restored 
Poland would then have been contained within the boundaries 
which it occupied in 1772.'° Such was the price which Germany 
would have had to pay, and it was a price which Marx and En- 
gels at that time were quite willing to meet. As Engels says: 
A French historian has said: “‘Il y a des peuples necessaires,” that is, there 


are necessary people. Among such necessary nations belongs, during the 
nineteenth century, the Polish people. The national existence of Poland is 


from our Frankfort professors, advocates, and pastors of the National Assembly. The 
temptation was too great, that they, the quiet citizens, who never fired a shot, should 
by rising and sitting conquer for Germany a land of some 500 square miles and in- 
corporate into it [Germany] 800,000 Netzbrothers, German-Poles, Jews, and Poles, even 
at the expense of honor and the actual long-time interests of Germany. What a tempta- 
tion! They succumbed—they confirmed the partition of Poland” (Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, Aug. 19, 1848). 

® The lack of understanding on the part of Marx and Engels in regard to the aristo- 
cratic nature of the Polish national movement has been commented on even by as 
favorable a critic as Franz Mehring. See his Karl Marz (New York, 1935), p. 190. 

10 Note in this connection: ‘“The problem here is not one of the restoration of a shad- 
ow and ghost like Poland, but the erection of a state with a sufficient and adequate 
foundation. Poland must have nothing less than the territorial limits of 1772; it must 
have not only territory, but likewise the mouths of its great streams, and in addition an 
adequate coastal strip on the Baltic’’ (Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Aug. 19, 1848). 
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for no one more necessary than for us Germans. ... . As long as we help to 
oppress the Poles, as long as we chain a part of Poland to Germany, for that 
length of time we remain chained to Russia and to Russian policy, so long, 
likewise, do we remain incapable of demolishing the patriarchal-feudal abso- 
lutism in our own country. The creation of a democratic Poland is the first 
condition for the creation of a democratic Germany." 


Thus Marx and Engels sought to make a revolutionary Po- 
land the foundation on which the German revolution might be 
built. But, as time passed and Prussian domination was once 
more firmly established over Poland, with the result that the 
agrarian revolution which Marx and Engels had so confidently 
expected did not take place, their views underwent a reversal. 
Since they had never really supported the Polish revolution as 
a “national movement” and thus had failed to perceive the true 
essence of the problem, they felt no qualms in abandoning Po- 
land to its fate as soon as the probability of a successful social 
and economic revolution in that country seemed unlikely of 
realization. Since the Poles had failed to produce an agrarian 
revolution and Russia had not been drawn into a conflict with 
Germany, the Polish “‘nationalism” was no longer of value to 
the proletarian movement. The result of this situation was that 
Engels began to deny to Poland any right to a “national” exist- 
ence and came eventually to advocate the further despoiling 
and suppression of the very people whose independence he and 
Marx had once considered so vital to the victory of the prole- 
tarian revolution in Europe. The basic reason for this change 
of tactics was that neither Marx nor Engels understood or took 
account of the significance and power of the modern national 
movement, which at best they looked upon as a transitory, 
passing stage in the evolution of the capitalist state. Failing 
thus to evaluate properly the dynamic cultural and emotional 
forces which underlay and caused the frequent Polish uprisings, 
they lost contact with the realities of the situation. The aban- 
donment of Poland is well demonstrated in the following letter 
of Engels to Marx: 


The more I think over their history, the clearer it becomes to me that the 
Poles as a nation are done for and can only be made use of as an instrument 


1 Neue Rheinische Zeitung, Aug. 19, 1849. 
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until Russia herself is swept into the agrarian revolution. From that moment 
onward Poland will have absolutely no more reason for existence. The Poles 
have never done anything in history except play at brave, quarrelsome 
stupidity. And one cannot point to a single instance in which Poland repre- 
sented progress successfully, even if only in relation to Russia, or did anything 
at all of historical importance. ... . Napoleon’s wars of 1807 and 1812 afford 
striking examples of the “‘immortality”’ of Poland. The only immortal thing 
about Poland was its habit of picking baseless quarrels... . . Fortunately, in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung we never undertook any positive obligations 
toward the Poles, except the unavoidable one of their restoration with suitable 
frontiers—and that, too, only on condition of an agrarian revolution. .... 
Conclusion: to take away as much as possible from Western Poland, to 
occupy her fortresses, especially Posen, with Germans under the pretext of 
defense, to let them make a mess of things for themselves, to drive them into 
the fire, to eat up their country, to feed them on hopes of Riga and Odessa, 
and if the Russians can be got to move, to form an alliance with them and 
force the Poles to give away. Every inch of the boundary from Memel to 
Cracow conceded to the Poles ruins completely this already miserably weak 
frontier from a military point of view, and exposes the whole Baltic coast up to 
Stettin." 


This is quite a change from the advocacy of the restoration 
of Poland to its 1772 limits. Indeed, it would almost seem, in 
view of the concluding paragraphs of Engels’ letter, that the 
present rulers of Germany have been reading the correspond- 
ence of the founders of modern international socialism. It is, 
however, evident that at no time were Marx and Engels truly 
interested in the attainment of national independence for the 
Poles on the basis of the right of self-determination. What they 
were concerned with was the use which might be made of Poland 
as a pawn in the game of European revolution. When the pawn 
failed to queen, it was abandoned to the enemy. In an article 
published in the New York Daily Tribune for March 5, 1852, 
Engels and Marx themselves admit the opportunist nature of 
their support of the Polish revolution and at the same time seek 
to explain away their original willingness to sacrifice German 
national interest: 


The revolution of 1848 called forth at once the claim of all oppressed na- 
tions to an independent existence, and to the right of settling their own affairs 


2 Engels to Marx, May 23, 1851, Correspondence of Karl Marz and Friedrich Engels 
(New York, n.d. [ca. 1934]) (hereafter cited as ‘“Correspondence’’), pp. 37-38. 
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for themselves. It was quite natural that the Poles should at once demand the 
restoration of their country within the frontiers of the old Polish Republic be- 
fore 1772. It is true that this frontier, even at that time, had become obsolete, 
if taken as the delineation of German-Polish nationality; it had become even 
more so every year since by the progress of Germanization; but then, the 
Germans had proclaimed such an enthusiasm for the restoration of Poland 
that they must expect to be asked, as the first proof of the reality of their 
sympathies, to give up their share of the plunder. On the other hand, should 
whole tracts of land inhabited chiefly by Germans, should large towns entirely 
German be given to a people that as yet had never given any proofs of its 
capacity of progressing beyond a state of feudalism based on agricultural serf- 
dom? The question was intricate enough. The only possible solution was a 
war with Russia. The question of delineation between the different revo- 
lutionized nations would then have been a secondary one to that of first 
establishing a safe frontier against the common foe. The Poles by receiving 
extended territories in the East, would have become more tractable and rea- 
sonable in the West, and Riga and Memel would have been deemed, after all, 
quite as important to them as Danzig and Elbing. Thus, the advanced party 
in Germany deemed a war with Russia necessary to keep up the Continental 
movement, and considering that the national re-establishment even of a part 
of Poland would inevitably lead to such a war, supported the Poles; while the 
ruling middle class party clearly foresaw its downfall from any national war 
against Russia, which would have called more active and energetic men to the 
helm, and, therefore, with a feigned enthusiasm for German nationality, they 
declared Prussian Poland, the chief seat of the Polish revolutionary agitation, 
to be a part and parcel of the German Empire that was to be.'* 


In justice to Marx it must be said that he never adopted the ex- 
treme anti-Polish attitude of Engels. Although inclined to mini- 
mize the importance of Poland, Marx continued to consider it 
the gauge of revolutionary activity in Europe,‘ and in 1863 he 
openly, although not overconfidently, supported the Polish rev- 
olution of that year.'® Nor did Marx ever completely abandon 
his thesis of the need of an independent Poland if Germany was 
to obtain her liberation from Prussian dynastic control.'® 

In general, however, by the 1860’s both Marx and Engels 
had ceased to be vitally concerned with the fate of Poland asa 


13 Also recently reprinted in Selected works of Karl Marz, II, 89-90. 
14 Marx to Engels, Dec. 2, 1856, Correspondence, p. 95. 


46 Marx to Engels, Feb. 13, 1863, ibid., p. 144. Engels is less optimistic than 
Marx. See his letter to Marx of June 11, 1863, in ibid., p. 149. 


16 See in this connection Marx to Engels, Mar. 24, 1863, ibid., p. 145. 
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nation. As time passed, even Engels himself became less violent 
in his attacks and came once more to see in Poland a useful 
agent with which to rouse the Germans and inconvenience the 
Russians. His last notable effort in their behalf was a series of 
two articles appearing in the Commonwealth in 1866, in which 
he defended both Marx and himself against the charges of Pan- 
Germanism hurled against them by the French socialists.” 
Most of the former arguments are repeated, but the old fire is 
lacking, and the defense of the Poles is by no means a defense 
of nationalism or self-determination per se, but rather a defense 
of the First International against the charge of national chau- 
vinism. Again in 1874, Engels, in an article appearing in the 
Volksstaat, warned the German workers against the menace of 
Russia and indicated that in the coming struggle the German 
workers may rely on the aid of the Polish proletariat.!* Both 
men, however, continued publicly to affirm their devotion to 
the cause of a liberated Poland, affixing their signatures to a 
resolution to that effect published by the general council of the 
International in 1880,'° while in his correspondence with Bebel 
in 1890 Engels returned to his original theme of an independent 
Poland as the prerequisite to the German revolution.”® The in- 
terest of both men, however, is now academic and tactical, not 
vital as in 1848, and is not concerned with the creation of a 
permanent Polish nation but with the use of Poland against 
Russia for the benefit of liberal, revolutionary Germany. 

What conclusions may reasonably be drawn in regard to the 
attitude of Marx and Engels toward the Polish question and the 
national movement which it represented? In the first place, it 
would seem that in their early sanguineness for Poland and the 

17 “On the Polish question,’ Commonwealth (London), Mar. 24, Mar. 31, and May 5, 
1866. 

18 **Eine polische Proklamation,”’ Volksstaat (Leipzig), May 11, 1874. Cf. also Engels, 
Soziales aus Russland (1875), reprinted as ‘On social conditions in Russia,”’ Selected 
works of Karl Marz, Il, 669-85. 


19 Resolution of the general council of the International, London, Sept. 27, 1880. 
Polish text in N. Rasanoff, “Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels tiber die Polenfrage,”’ in A. 
fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, VI (1916), 174-221. An 
English translation is given by T. T. Kallen in The class struggle, I1 (1918), 572-75. 


20 Engels to Bebel, Sept. 29 and Oct. 24, 1891, Correspondence, pp. 488-90, 491. 
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Polish cause, which they viewed as the vehicle of the coming 
European revolution, Marx and Engels were led to support the 
Polish national movement. This support, however, was given 
not because the Polish national movement was looked upon 
as the irrepressible expression of deep-seated cultural and his- 
toric forces within that country but because the movement was 
regarded as an instrument which could be turned to the service 
of the proletarian cause. In order to strengthen this tool and 
to make it effective Marx and Engels conceded to Poland the 
status of a “great, historic nation,” a distinction which they 
were willing to confer on no other Slavic people except the Rus- 
sians. Asa result, they attributed to Poland, in their early writ- 
ings, the characteristics which they considered to be typical of 
a “nation” as distinct from a “nationality” —namely, numbers, 
compactness of territory, and “‘vitality’’—that is, revolutionary 
ardor plus economic readiness for decisive action against the op- 
pressor classes. These concessions made to Poland were a de- 
parture from their views as to the historic role and nature of the 
capitalist nation-state; for, as Marx and Engels probably sus- 
pected, and afterward came to learn, these characteristics— 
which they considered essential to national existence and which 
they had previously conceded only to the well-established and 
defined nations of Europe, such as England and France—were, 
as a matter of fact, not present in their totality at this time in 
Poland. However, for the moment, Poland was granted nation- 
hood and her cause supported. 

At the same time, this support could not help but meet with 
the approval of the rest of liberal, democratic Europe, which, 
convinced of the validity of the national principle, which it 
linked up with the cause of democracy itself, was enthusiastic 
in its advocacy of Poland’s struggle against foreign despotism. 
To support Poland was to gain accordingly the approval of the 
democratically minded leaders of the West. Perhaps in this con- 
nection Marx and Engels may have thought it better to flow 
with the liberal current than to imperil their forces by battling 
against it, especially over such a question as nationalism, which 
to them had but little permanent significance. It is of interest 
to note that Marx and Engels, unlike other contemporary lib- 
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eral leaders, early saw that national self-determination and de- 
mocracy did not necessarily go hand in hand and that national- 
ism itself, despite its contemporary linkage with the democratic, 
revolutionary movement, was not per se either liberal or demo- 
cratic. |. 

In short, then, the support given to the Polish revolution may 
be considered as an unsuccessful opportunistic deviation. The 
mistake was soon evident to the two men, for not only did the 
Polish revolution go down to defeat but it was betrayed by its 
own members, who instead of creating the agrarian revolution 
within Poland, which Marx and Engels had confidently antici- 
pated, sought to compromise with their oppressors in order to 
save their own property interests. Evidently the Poles were not 
so “vital” in the revolutionary sense as had. been expected. 
Again, the Polish unrest did not bring Germany and Russia into 
conflict, and thus it failed to unify the liberal forces within Ger- 
many, while the Frankfort Assembly itself tamely assented to 
a “fourth” partition of the Polish nation. Conditions as planned 
having failed to materialize in Poland, that country was no 
longer of immediate use to the revolutionary party. According- 
ly, it was abandoned by Marx and Engels, who suddenly dis- 
covered that the economic conditions necessary for the creation 
of a bourgeois nation-state with a great historic destiny were 
lacking in Poland and that the Poles had not in reality played 
a progressive—that is, “‘vital’”—role in history. In view of this 
new attitude, to have conceded to the Poles their territorial de- 
mands would have resulted in irreparably weakening the nat- 
ural defenses of Germany and would have further involved the 
placing of “‘progressive’’ German populations under the rule of 
“retrogressive”’ Polish masters. This change in attitude was ac- 
complished by 1850; but, having once acknowledged the valid- 
ity of the Polish revolutionary cause, especially in view of the 
strong support given to it by the liberal parties in Europe, 
Marx and Engels were forced to maintain, in public at least, 
an attitude of approval toward Polish revolutionary aims. The 
unification of Poland in the abstract was accordingly advo- 
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cated, so long as such unification did not involve a threat to 
German interests. At the same time, this support was only 
given in theory and on the assumption of an anti-Russian, lib- 
eral movement in Poland, and there was, significantly enough, 
no new affirmation of the Poles as a “‘necessary people.” Even 
when Engels in his Commonwealth articles defended the Polish 
national cause he did so precisely because the defense of the 
national claim of Poland under the peculiar circumstances of the 
time was in itself a denial of the principle of nationalities which 
was then currently advanced by Russia as a mask for her Pan- 
Slavic ambitions and by Napoleon III for equally ulterior mo- 
tives. Simultaneously, the articles were likewise an answer to 
the Proudhonist’s charge of chauvinistic pro-German leanings 
to the general council of the First International. 

Interestingly enough, in their treatment of the Polish ques- 
tion Marx and Engels came dangerously near what we today 
would call Pan-Germanism. It will be recalled that the original 
offer of 1848 to restore Poland to its pre-partition extent was 
later, in 1852, explained away on the grounds that it was merely 
a lure and not intended as a permanent gift, an explanation 
which is probably equally valid with regard to later offers. In 
fact, as we have seen, in subsequent correspondence with Marx, 
Engels advocated the seizure of additional Polish territory in 
order to give Germany a more defensible frontier. This keen 
awareness of the needs of German national defense, together 
with the scarcely concealed feeling of superiority toward the 
Polish people, was increasingly evident during the middle pe- 
riod of Engels’ life. Despite the fact that the pro-German senti- 
ments of both men are often cloaked behind the slogan of the 
fight against reaction and counterrevolution, pro-German senti- 
ments nevertheless existed and appeared from time to time in 
full force and strength, especially in their private correspond- 
ence. The problem of whether or not this pro-German bias, 
which is rationalized on economic and revolutionary grounds, 
was a determining factor in the thought and action of Marx and 
Engels is difficult to resolve. Certainly it represents a regard 
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for German national interests which was contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of their theory of the nonnational nature of 
the proletarian movement and the relative unimportance and 
transitory nature of nationalism as a determinant of social ac- 
tion. One thing, however, is certain, and that is that neither 
Marx nor Engels can be truly called friends of Polish national- 
ism. To them Poland was first an ally and then a tool in the 
working-out of the destiny of the world-revolution. Minimiz- 
ing, as they did, the significance and strength of the nationalist 
movement as a whole, they failed to understand the basic moti- 
vation of the Polish revolts and hence were unable to gauge the 
historic conditions which those revolts represented. On the 
other hand, this failure serious!y to study and analyze the mani- 
festation of nationalism presented by the Polish revolutionary 
movement led them to underestimate seriously the strength and 
power of nationalism itself. This is especially significant since 
history ultimately came to disprove the assumptions made by 
Marx and Engels both as to the relative unimportance of na- 
tionalism and as to the nonnational nature of the proletarian 
class. Indeed, in the world today the principle which is seem- 
ingly triumphant is not the “internationalism” of the socialist 
movement but rather a distortion of the “nationalism”’ of the 
liberal revolutions which was so early manifested in its pristine 
form in the Polish and other nineteenth-century struggles for 
liberation and which at the time of its occurrence both Marx 
and Engels treated so cavalierly. It would be rash, even in these 
times of exaggerated nationalism, to attempt to predict to 
which of these two contradictory principles the future ultimate- 
ly belongs, but it may safely be asserted that the failure of Marx 
and Engels to reckon adequately with the nationalist move- 
ments of their time not only seriously weakened their analysis 
of the other contemporary social phenomena but likewise ad- 
versely affected the development of the program and tactics of 
the international socialist movement as a whole. 


Unversity or TExas 











A TURKISH MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN, 1877! 


DWIGHT E. LEE 


Y JUNE, 1877, after the Russo-Turkish war had been in 

progress for nearly two months, Sultan Abdul Hamid II 

decided to send a mission to the amir of Afghanistan for 
the purpose of winning his sympathy and co-operation. The 
episode is of interest for the history of Pan-Islamism and also 
for the light it throws upon British policy in the Near and 
Middle East, particularly upon the activities and views of those 
two energetic and opinionated practitioners of diplomacy, A. H. 
Layard at Constantinople and Lord Lytton in India. The set- 
ting for the sultan’s mission is a complicated one, involving, as 
it does, a religious background and Anglo-Afghan, Anglo-Rus- 
sian, and Anglo-Turkish relations. 

The religious element behind the mission was the Pan-Islamic 
movement, still vague and inchoate in the 1870’s but neverthe- 
less sufficiently strong to make the Turkish sultan feel that he 
might gain political advantage from it by asserting his leader- 
ship as caliph.? Abdul Hamid II, therefore, attempted, when 


1 After drafting this paper, I discovered that Dr. Louis E. Frechtling, research associ- 
ate of the Foreign Policy Association, had used much the same source material in pre- 
paring his doctoral dissertation, as yet unpublished, on “British policy in the Middle 
East, 1874-1880." I am most grateful to him for helpful suggestions and criticisms of 
this paper which he has generously made, although I alone am responsible for facts and 
interpretations. 

2See A. J. Toynbee, Survey of international affairs, 1925, I (London, 1927), 32-40; 
Hans Kohn, History of nationalism in the East (New York, 1929), chap. iii; Lothrop 
Stoddard, New world of Islam (New York, 1921), pp. 45-89; Great Britain, foreign 
office, Mohammedan history (“Peace handbooks,” Vol. X, No. 57) (London, 1920), 
pp. 44-50; A. de La Jonquiére, Histoire de ’ Empire ottoman (2d ed.; Paris, 1914), I, 
178; W.S. Blunt, Future of Islam (London, 1882), pp. 79-81; J. T. von Eckardt, ‘‘Pan- 
islamismus,”” Deutsche Rundschau, XCVIII (1899), 61-63; A. D. Mordtmann, Stamboul 
und das moderne Tiirkenthum (Leipzig, 1878), pp. 129-30; and A. Vambéry, “‘Pan- 
Islamism,”’ Nineteenth century, LX (1906), 547-49. Most other writers on Pan-Islamism 
and on the revival of the caliphate have dated the movement from the Congress of 
Berlin of 1878 and have linked its inception with the desire of Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
to strengthen his position and perhaps recoup his losses. Obviously, that date is both 
too definite and too late. 
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war broke out with Russia in April, 1877, to stir up religious 
feeling and, as caliph, to send out appeals for aid to all true 
followers of the Prophet.* He was not merely fighting fire with 
fire, for the Russians in their war manifestoes and speeches had 
referred to the crusading character of the struggle with Turkey,‘ 
but also he was trying to take advantage of the Moslem senti- 
ment that had been slowly developing. His hopes were reflected 
in the Turkish press, which indulged in wild dreams of the 
thousands of volunteers that would come from Tunis, Egypt, 
Arabia, Central Asia, India, and China.’ No doubt his discus- 
sions with such Asiatics in Constantinople as a nephew of Yakub 
Khan of Kashgar, a son of the amir of Bukhara, and a nephew 
of Shir Ali of Afghanistan likewise encouraged him to believe 
in the possibility of some kind of Moslem league against the 
enemies of Islam.° 

Much more than religious motives, however, was involved in 
the question of Central Asia in general and of Afghanistan in 
particular, for this region was not only the home of reputedly 
fanatical Moslems but also one of the principal bones of conten- 
tion in Anglo-Russian rivalry. Russia had been advancing her 
frontiers for more than a decade over Central Asia, between 
1869 and 1876, incorporating within her boundaries or reducing 
to dependency Bukhara, Khiva, and Kokand, thus pressing to- 
ward Afghanistan from the north. On the other hand, with the 
advent of the Disraeli government in England and especially 

§’ Ludwig Raschdau, Vin sinkendes Reich (Berlin, 1934), pp. 64-65; Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung (Leipzig), June 21, 1877, p. 1127; “Lettres de Turquie,” Univers (Paris), 
June 11, 1877, p. 2. 

' See especially the proclamation of the Grand Duke Nicholas to the Russian troops 
as well as that of the tsar and the circular of Gorchakov (Ferdinand Lecomte, Guerri 
Orient |Paris, 1877-78], I, 319-23); and also H. O. Dwight, Turkish life in war time 
(New York, 1881), pp. 53-54. 

5 La Jonquiére, II, 69-70; Dwight, pp. 104-5. The British press contains scattered 
references throughout June and July to the sultan’s appeals and to the results which, 
with the exception of Egypt, were relatively meager. See Pall Mall Budget (London, 
weekly), June 23, 1877, and subsequent issues for useful summaries. 


6 A. H. Layard, Memoirs, Vol. V, fols. 42-44, Add. MS 38,935; copy of letter to Lyt- 
ton, June 14, 1877, Add. MS 39,130, fols. 86-37. All “Add. MS” references are to vol- 


umes of the Layard papers in the additional manuscripts of the British Museuin. 
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with the appointment of Lord Lytton to the viceroyalty of India 
in 1876, Great Britain had inaugurated a “forward policy.”’ 
She occupied Quetta on the south of Afghanistan after a treaty 
with the khan of Kalat in December, 1876. At the same time 
she attempted to establish closer relations with Shir Ali of 
Afghanistan in order better to stem the tide of Russian advance 
toward India.’ 

This advance of two great imperial powers from either side 
undoubtedly alarmed Shir Ali, who attempted to play one 
against the other. Throughout the long negotiations with the 
Indian government, culminating in the Peshawar conference of 
ebruary and March, 1877, he refused to permit the establish- 
ment of a British agent in Afghanistan in return for a pledge of 
support against Russia. At the same time he received envoys 
from Kaufman, the Russian governor-general of ‘Turkestan, and 
kept up a correspondence with him. Lord Lytton and his coun- 
selors interpreted the situation to mean but one thing, that the 
amir was gravitating toward the Russian camp and thus putting 
the key of India in the hands of the enemy. They professed to 
believe, however, that the policy of the amir, whom they ac- 
cused of attempting to raise a holy war against England, was a 
personal one unsupported by his fanatical Moslem followers, 
who could searcely co-operate with the power that was waging 
war on the Ottoman Turks. Thus, while direct relations with 
the amir were broken off after the Peshawar conference, it was 
hoped that he would be compelled by the attitude of his own 
people to give up either his pro-Russian policy or his throne.* 

7 See H. H. Dodwell, “Central Asia, 1858-1918," Cambridge history of India, Vol. VI 
(1932), chap. xxiii; William Habberton, Ang!o-Russian relations concerning Afghanistan, 
1837-1907 (‘Illinois studies in the social sciences,” Vol. XXI, No. 4) (Urbana, 1937), 
chap iii; and works cited by both writers. 

8 [bid. See also Government of India to Salisbury, May 10, 1877, ‘Correspondence 
respecting the relations between the British government and that of Afghanistan since 
the accession of the Ameer Shere Ali Khan,” Parliamentary papers (hereafter cited as 
*P.P.”"), 1878-79, LVI, C. 2190, pp. 160-72; Salisbury to Lytton, Oct. 4, 1877, ibid., 
pp. 222-24; Lady Betty Balfour, Lord Lytton’s Indian administration (London, 1899), 
pp. 161-66. In a telegram to Layard, Simla, June 11, 1877 (copy, Add. MS 39,130, 


fol. 55), Lytton declared: ‘‘Ameer .... has proclaimed jehad not against Russia but 
against us. Organization of jehad up to present moment has failed because Akhun of 
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Shir Ali had become, therefore, the key figure in Anglo-Afghan 
relations, which by May, 1877, had practically reached a break- 
ing-point. 

At the same time the government of India and alarmists in 
England had become convinced that Russia was planning an 
advance on Merv. Expeditions in 1876 and in the spring of 
1877 against ‘Turkoman tribes on the frontier were regarded as 
evidence of Russia’s intentions. Kaufman’s correspondence 
with Shir Ali was looked upon as proof that Russia intended to 
break the agreement of 1873 with England. In June, 1877, a 
veritable storm arose over the danger to India of a Russian ad- 
vance and subsided only after it became apparent that the war 
with Turkey would require all of Russia’s attention and re- 
sources.’ The Russo-Turkish war, however, served to heighten, 
rather than to diminish, Anglo-Russian tension, although the 
point of strain was transferred from Central Asia to the Near 
East. 

It is true that opinion in England concerning the war was di- 
vided between those who wanted to keep entirely out of the 
struggle and those who wished to uphold Turkey by every 
means possible, even at the risk of war.!° Among the latter 
there was no one more convinced that Great Britain must ac- 
tively protect her interests both in the Near East and in Asia 
than Austen Henry Layard, who was sent to Constantinople in 


Swat and all Ameer’s subjects and neighbors mistrust Ameer’s designs. Some of his 
chief Sirdars have remonstrated with him against hostile attitude to us and unpatriotic 
intrigues with Russia, but hitherto in vain. Ameer universally most unpopular, his po- 
sition very precarious, without our protection he is like to be murdered or deposed ere 
long.” Undoubtedly Lytton was wrong in saying that the amir had declared a ‘‘jehad,”’ 
but there is plenty of evidence that the former amity was now gone. See “‘Russie,”” Nord 
(Brussels), June 24, 1877, p. 3; “News from India,” Times (London), July 3, 1877, p. 
5; and Duke of Argyll, The Eastern question (London, 1879), II, 420-21, 484. 


® Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (London, 1922), IT, 
152-26; W. F. Butler, Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley (London, 1899), pp. 180-83; 
Hensard, Parliamentary debates (3d ser.), CCX XXIV (London, 1877), 1561-66; Derby 
to Loftus, June 13, 1877, “Correspondence respecting Central Asia,” P.P., 1878—79, 
LXXVI, C. 2164, pp. 111-13; Argyll, II, 370; and Times, June 18, 1877, p. 7d. 


10 }). E. Lee, Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention policy of 1878 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), pp. 49-50, and works there cited. 
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April, just before the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war. There 
is no doubt whatever that, while he maintained a “correct” 
diplomatic attitude and officially pursued the neutral policy 
which had been declared by his government, he offered his ad- 
vice freely to the Turks and did everything he could to aid 
them." Under the circumstances there was nothing better suit- 
ed to Layard’s position and purposes than support of a Moslem 
movement which might not only strengthen the sultan but also 
stiffen Central Asian resistance to Russia. Furthermore, since 
Great Britain was herself a Moslem power, he thought it better 
to go with a Pan-Islamic movement than appear to be indiffer- 
ent or opposed to it. Thus, while he was not very sanguine over 
the outcome of the sultan’s appeals to his fellow-Mohammed- 
ans, Layard from the first watched developments with keen 
interest.!” 

Both he and Lytton noted some of the early attempts to en- 
list Moslem aid for Turkey. On April 30 Layard reported that 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam had attempted to send an Afghan with a let- 
ter to the amir inviting him to make war on Russia in the cause 
of Islam and that he had also urged the Kashgar envoy, a 
nephew of Yakub Khan, to return to Turkestan and raise the 
population against Russia. Early in May, Layard noted that 
the sultan had talked to the Kashgar envoy about the necessity 
of all Asiatic Mohammedan states uniting to prevent Russian 
designs in Turkey and Asia and of their looking to England for 
help and advice.'* Lord Lytton wrote to Layard on June 4 


11 [bid., pp. 44-49, and works cited. 

12 Layard to Beaconsfield, June 20, 1877, ibid., pp. 181-85; Layard, Memoirs, Vol. V, 
fols. 42-43, Add. MS 38,935. Layard wrote on July 3, 1877 (copy, Add. MS 39,130, 
fol. 56), to Drummond Hay in Morocco concerning the sultan’s desire to form a league of 
Moslem states: “In order that the league if it can effect anything should not be turned 
against us we might go with the Sultan as far as it is prudent and not make any violent 
opposition to it. If the Turks cannot send envoys and ministers openly they will employ 
secret agents which are more to be feared.” 

13 Layard to Derby, Tel. No. 32, Pera, Apr. 30, 1877, deciphers, Public Record Office 
MSS, Foreign Office (hereafter cited as “F.O.”’) 78/2597; and Disp. No. 426, Constanti- 
nople, May 9, 1877, F.O. 78/2571. The Kashgar envoy, Sayyid Yakub Khan, after 
his talk with the sultan left for England, where he was to be entertained at the expense 
of the government. 
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that a special messenger had been sent to the amirs of both 
Kabul and Bukhara calling upon them to attack Russia. But, 
he said, since the messenger had been a former servant of the 
British vakil at Kabul, he was regarded as a British spy and con- 
sequently was not likely to have any influence. Lytton advised 
that if the sultan really wanted to secure the active co-opera- 
tion of Afghanistan against Russia “he ought to lose no time in 
sending to Kabul a Mission of some consequence with a man 
of greater mark at the head of it.’ In that case he thought the 
amir could not disregard orders from Constantinople if ap- 
proved at Mecca and publicly communicated to him in open 
durbar, and Lytton himself would undertake to give such a 
mission unimpeded passage through India." 

On June 8, several days before this letter reached him, Layard 
telegraphed to both the foreign office and Lord Lytton an in- 
quiry from the sultan, asking if there would be any objection to 
his sending an agent to Afghanistan whose mission would not be 
opposed to British interests but who would be “instructed to 
do all in his power to promote them.” This was accompanied 
by a request from the grand vizir concerning the British atti- 
tude toward Turkey’s naming a consul at Peshawar on the 
northwest frontier of India.” It should be noted at once that 
the initiative in proposing a mission was here, as in subsequent 
official correspondence, ascribed to the sultan and that one of 
the objects of the mission was to promote British interests. 


4 Lytton to Layard, private letter, Simla, June 4, 1877, Add. MS 38,969, fols. 
113-15. The name of the envoy was Gholam Hussan, who was subsequently accused 
of persuading the amir that he had a grievance against the English on account of Quetta 
(Lytton’s private secretary, O. J. Burne, to Layard, Nov. 23, 1877, ibid., fols. 131-32). 
For other references to him, see P.P., 1878-79, LVI, C. 2190, pp. 138, 145; Kaliprasanna 
De, Life and career of Cavagnari (Calcutta, 1881), p. 29; and ‘‘News from India,’ Times, 
July 10, 1877, p. lle. 


16 Layard to Derby, Tels. Nos. 146 and 147, June 8, 1877, deciphers, F.O. 78/2598, 
and copies, Add. MS 39,130, fol. 55; and telegram to Lytton, June 8, 1877, copy, 
Add. MS 39,164, fol. 8. This last reference is to Layard papers, Vol. CCXXXIV, 
which is entirely devoted to the Turkish mission to Kabul and contains, in addition 
to copies and deciphers of telegrams, the confidential print which was circulated to 
the cabinet on this subject. I am deeply indebted to the secretary of state for India 
for permission to study this volume and publish material based upon it. 
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While the situation at Constantinople and previous appeals to 
the Moslem world made the sultan’s desire to send an envoy 
to Afghanistan quite natural, Layard’s views and his corre- 
spondence suggest that he had more than a little to do with the 
first inquiry of the sultan. Indeed, in a private letter to Dis- 
raeli on June 20, Layard took credit for “inducing the Sultan 
to send an envoy to Afghanistan to counteract the Russian pol- 
icy of the Ameer and to promote that of England.”’® 

Whatever the truth of this assertion, which might have been 
made to emphasize Layard’s influence with the sultan, a more 
complete statement both of the sultan’s views and of Layard’s 
ambitious aims is contained in a letter to Lytton written only a 
week after the official inquiry concerning a mission to Kabul. 
It is worth quoting in part: 

The Turkish Gov[ernmen]t is, no doubt, trying to get up a kind of Moham- 
medan league or confederation of states in defence of Islam & ag{ain]st Russia. 
It is anxious to send envoys to Central Asia for this purpose. The Sultan him- 
self takes great interest in the matter & has spoken to me on the subject. You 
have learnt what has passed by the telegraph. He says that he is very desirous 
of helping to maintain a cordial friendship between England & Afghanistan as 
he considers that if the two quarrel, Russia will end by establishing herself in 
Afghanistan & that the cause of Islam in Central Asia will then be hopeless. It 
is therefore both to the interests of England & Turkey that the Ameer should 
be kept out of Russian hands. The Sultan feels this so deeply that he wishes 
the Sheikh-el-Islam to issue a kind of excommunication against all Mus- 
sulmans who shall aid or abet Shere Ali in his policy against England & in 
favour of Russia. I think that I could get him to do anything you might wish 
with regard to the Mohammedan states & populations of Central Asia, where 
the Sultan as Head of the Faith has still great influence. He has been as you 
know in indirect relations with them for some time. ... . 

Yakoub Khan (the Kashgar Envoy) and others, connected with Central 
Asia seem to think that there w[oul]d be no difficulty in getting up a general 
rising against Russia if England were to encourage & identify herself with it, 
but that the Mohammedan Princes & people now under Russian rule & influ- 
ence wioul]d hesitate to answer an unsupported appeal made to them by 
Turkey. I am quite in the dark as to what the policy of H.M.G. may be as 
regards C.A.; but it is time that we should make up our minds as to the course 
we are to pursue. To invite Mussulman states to rise ag{ain|st Russia & then 
to abandon them to her vengeance w[oul]d be impolitic & cruel. On the other 


16 Lee, p. 184. 
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hand, we must not conceal from ourselves that if Russia succeeds in carrying 
out her designs at the end of the war with Turkey our Imperial interests 
w[ouljd be most seriously compromised. I am convinced that if she annexes 
Armenia our Indian Empire will be exposed to the most serious peril. The 
north of Persia must follow and if Russia further succeeds in opening the 
Bosphorus & Dardanelles to her fleet our roads to India are at her mercy, 
whether by Suez, Mesopotamia, or Herat. 

In a subsequent letter of July 12, 1877, Layard summed up his 
views as follows: 

The Sultan still exercises a very great influence over the Mohammedan 
world and it is greatly to the interest of a government that has some 40 or 50 
millions of Mussulman subjects to be well with him. We should have no diffi- 
culty in making him understand that we have common interests in C. Asia, 
and we should have in him a very useful and valuable ally.” 

Thus, in these quotations we have a succinct statement of the 
sultan’s Pan-Islamic aims and the reasons why Layard was 
ready to support them. 

Lord Lytton, although he undoubtedly shared Layard’s views 
on Pan-Islamism, confined himself to the matter in hand and 
supported the idea of a Turkish mission to Kabul with avidity. 
In answer to Layard’s report of the sultan’s inquiry, he repeated 
by telegram the information in his letter of June 4 concerning 
the previous mission and also his assurance that he would per- 
mit an envoy to pass through India. He summarized his pro- 
posals of the previous year to the amir and declared that the 
latter had received money from Kaufman and promises of a 
share in India if he would give Russia the right of way to it 
through Afghanistan. But Lytton believed that the amir was 
very unpopular, was mistrusted by his subjects and neighbors 
on account of his intrigues with Russia, and “without our pro- 
tection” was likely “‘to be murdered or deposed ere long.” Lyt- 
ton at the same time telegraphed Lord Salisbury at the India 
office that in his opinion a Turkish mission would be highly 
favorable to Indian interests and that while England need not 
and could not abet the provocation of Afghan hostilities against 
Russia she was not bound to prevent it. He argued further that 


17 Copies of Layard to Lytton, private, Therapia, June 14, 1877, Add MS 39,130 , 
fols. 36-37; and July 12, 1877, ibid., fols. 65-67. 
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it would be better for the amir to direct the large army he had 
collected against Russia rather than against India and that 
nothing short of his deposition or an appeal to him by the sultan 
could prevent the completion of an understanding between the 
amir and Russian authorities.!® 

Thus, while Layard was ready to aid the sultan in launching 
a crescentade against Russia in Central Asia and,in fact, recom- 
mended that policy to Disraeli,'® Lytton pursued the lesser ob- 
jective of attempting to keep Afghanistan from falling under the 
influence of Russia. Other officials in India and in London took 
a different attitude from that of either Layard or Lytton. 

Louis Cavagnari, the commissioner at Peshawar, and the man 
upon whom Lytton primarily depended at this time for infor- 
mation about Afghanistan, thought that a mission to Kabul and 
a Turkish consul at Peshawar could do no harm as long as 
Turkey was undoubtedly friendly to England, but in general 
he mistrusted religious agents and found them of little assist- 
ance to England. Also, he felt that the Porte had an exagger- 
ated idea of the influence of the sultan in this region. Cavagnari 
was obviously hesitant, however, to oppose the Turkish pro- 
posals and professed to believe that if a Turkish envoy could 
persuade the Mohammedans that he was really sent by the sul- 
tan, independent of British promptings, he might rally the pro- 
English faction among the Afghans. He concluded that the 
whole matter would have to be handled cautiously to avoid en- 
hancing the existing difficulties with the amir.?° 

Lord Salisbury’s reaction to the Turkish proposals can well be 
imagined in view of his policy at the Conference of Constan- 
tinople earlier in the year and the calm view which he took of 


18 Viceroy to Layard, two Tels., June 11, 1877, Add. MS 39,130, fols. 55-56; and to 
secretary of state, personal and secret telegram, June 10, 1877, Add. MS 39,164, fols. 
8-9. Compare these views with those expressed in his dispatch of May 10, 1877 (loc. 
cit.), and in Balfour, pp. 161, 164-66, where he takes a rather less alarming view of the 
situation. 


19 Letter of June 20, 1877, loc. cit. 


20 Copies of Lytton to Cavagnari, Tel., June 10, 1877; Cavagnari to Lytton, Tels., 
June 11 and 12, and two letters, June 11 and 19, 1877, Add. MS 39,164, fols. 9-10. 
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Russia’s advance in Central Asia when called upon to answer 
questions in the house of lords in June.*! He informed the for- 
eign office on June 14 that in his opinion there was no occasion 
for establishing a Turkish consulate at Peshawar, and he could 
not encourage the mission to Kabul or hold out any promise of 
acquiescence in it on the part of the Indian authorities. He 
pointed out that British association with a mission whose object 
might be assumed to be a war between Russia and Afghanistan 
might cause embarrassment, not merely because England was 
at peace with Russia but also because an Afghan defeat might 
eventually compel British participation in the conflict.” 

Without awaiting the formal approval or disapproval of Lon- 
don, Layard went ahead making arrangements with the Porte 
and with Lytton. On June 18 he drafted a memorandum advis- 
ing the Porte to send a mission to Kabul,”* and on June 19 he 
telegraphed that the sultan had selected the “Kadiasker Ahmet 
Khoulussi Effendi,” a brother of a former grand vizir, to head 
the mission to Kabul and that the Sheikh-ul-Islam had given 
strict instructions to the envoy to threaten the amir with “‘ex- 
communication” unless he ceased giving trouble to the English. 
The mission was also to carry a letter of friendship and gifts to 
the akhun of Swat, an ascetic who was thought to have great 
influence among the Moslems of Afghanistan and the northwest 
frontier of India. Layard had talked with the grand vizir about 
the situation at Kabul and had suggested instructions for the 
envoy. He advised Lytton to show him any attention com- 
patible with British neutrality.** 

Cecil, I], 124-25, 129, and 145-46; and Hansard, Parliamentary debates (3d ser.), 
CCXXXIV, 1564-66. 

22 Mallet to Tenterden, India Office, June 14, 1877, F.O. 78/2668. This was docketed 
as received on June 15, and a copy was to be sent to Layard. 


23 Draft of ‘Very confidential memorandum,” communicated to the Porte, June 18, 
1877, F.O. 195/1162. This summarized the telegrams of Lytton of June 11 and urged 
that an envoy be sent in order to thwart the policy of Russia. Times, June 19, 1877, 
p. 5d, under date line “Constantinople, June 16,” carried the item that the Porte had 
sent an agent, ‘‘an Englishman,” to Afghanistan. 


24 Layard to Derby, Tel. No. 178, June 19, 1877, decipher, F.O. 78/2598; Layard to 
Lytton, Tel., June 19, 1877, copy, Add. MS 39,164, fols. 11-12. Cf. Toynbee, I, 40, 
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Lytton scarcely needed this prompting, for he telegraphed 
that the Indian government would treat the sultan’s envoy as 
its guest but without ostentation, and he urged that the envoy 
should travel rapidly, starting as soon as possible. He went on 
to explain, perhaps for Layard’s information in talking with 
the grand vizir, that if the envoy could get the amir’s consent to 
the establishment of British agents at Kandahar and Herat, 
which Lytton thought should be under British control, he would 
be satisfied without interfering with the independence of Af- 
ghanistan. But if no such arrangement could be effected he 
would be obliged to upset the amir, for he could not afford to 
wait much longer, since he anticipated a Russian occupation 
of Merv in less than six months. At the same time, Lytton re- 
ported to Salisbury that the Indian government was “unani- 
mously of opinion that effect of mission may be favourable to 
our interests.” It might detach Mohammedan sympathy from 
the amir and help to end Russian influence and intrigue at 
Kabul, further tolerance of which would be dangerous.” 

Arrangements for the sultan’s mission were thus well ad- 
vanced when Layard and Lytton were notified from London on 
June 21 that it was undesirable and could not be permitted to 
pass through India. In fact, the permanent undersecretary for 
foreign affairs, Lord Tenterden, wrote to Layard that there was 
“a most dreadful mess’”’ about the matter. Putting it rather 
gently, he went on to explain: 

Lytton had not authority to sanction it until the approval of the India 
Office had been obtained. The India Office and Government here strongly dis- 
approve the measure, but it seems you have already told the Porte under 


Lytton’s authorization that it was favourably regarded. Direct telegraphing 
between Embassies is bad enough, but Allah only knows what will happen if 


n. 1. For the akhun of Swat, frequently referred to in the correspondence and instruc- 
tions, the best account is that of D. C. Boulger, Central Asian portraits (London, 1880), 
pp. 41-51. 


% Viceroy to Layard and to secretary of state, Tels., June 19, and to Layard, Tel., 
June 20, 1877, copies, Add. MS 39,164, fols. 2-3 and 11. The last is given in the confi- 
dential print as dated the 19th (cbid.). 
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we have our Foreign Policy directed from India instead of the more temperate 
climate of London.” 


Or, one might add, from the Golden Horn instead of foggy 
Downing Street. 

Layard and Lytton each attempted to justify his action on 
the grounds of undue delay at London in answering the first 
telegrams, although it is clear that Layard acted rather precipi- 
tately upon receiving Lytton’s personal support. The latter in 
a vigorous telegram to Lord Salisbury tried to persuade the gov- 
ernment to permit the Turkish mission’s passage through India 
by stressing the effect of refusal upon Indian Mohammedans. 
He declared: 


The strong excitement which has recently and rapidly arisen amongst our 
Mahometan subjects and feudatories is only not dangerous so long as it is 
free from suspicion that we are influenced in favour of Russian aggression on 
the Sultan. This excitement daily grows more intense and is not without con- 
siderable influence over the rest of the population, more especially the Hindoo 
chiefs. In face of these facts, the Government of India is unanimously of opin- 
ion that passage of Mission through India cannot safely be refused. Such re- 
fusal would infallibly be regarded by the whole Mahometan community in- 
cluding our Mahometan soldiers, as a hostile act to Turkey, dictated by fear 
of Russia. 

He declared that the announcement of the mission had already 
been published by Reuter’s and read by all Mohammedan “‘sub- 
jects, feudatories, and allies.’”’ He further stated that if Russia 
complained of the mission the Indian government was prepared 
to prove that its action was justified by the serious character of 
Russia’s proceedings in Afghanistan. And, finally, he concluded 
that refusal of the mission was of such gravity that, if persisted 
in, the government of India would not hold itself responsible 
for “the peace of the country if not the safety of the Empire.”’”” 


26 Draft Tel. to Layard, June 20, 1877, F.O. 78/2560; secretary of state to viceroy, 
secret and personal, Tel., June 21, 1877, copy, Add. MS 39,164, fol. 12; and draft of 
Tenterden to Layard, F.O., June 21, 1877, F.O. 363/2. Although this letter of the 
permanent undersecretary was private, the draft was approved by Derby. 

*7 Viceroy to secretary of state, Tel., June 23, 1877, copy, F.O. 78/2668. Layard’s 
self-justification is contained in letters to Derby, June 27 and July 10, 1877, copies, 
Add. MS 39,130, fols. 46-47 and 60-61. For brief notice of the mission, see Times, 
June 26, 1877, p. 5e, under date line “Paris, June 25,” where it was announced that the 
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The cabinet in London reversed its decision to veto the mis- 
sion and so informed Layard on June 23 and Lytton on the fol- 
lowing day. The reason alleged for this action was not, how- 
ever, fear of Moslem anger in India, about which Salisbury at 
least took a rather dispassionate view, but the fact that Layard 
had already committed himself to the sultan, and under such 
circumstances the cabinet did not wish to appear discourteous 
toward the Turkish sovereign. It was agreed, however, that 
Lytton should be strictly enjoined that neither he, nor anyone 
in the Indian government, should act toward the Turkish envoy 
in any way that would tend to identify the British government 
with him, although they were to treat him with civility and to 
assure his unmolested passage through India. Furthermore, 
care was to be taken to prevent Mohammedan demonstrations 
by arranging that the envoy rest at places where the Moslem 
population was not predominant.”* Lytton was indignant over 
some of the limitations placed upon his treatment of the mission 
and thought that the “assumed misunderstanding” about it in- 
dicated a split in the cabinet in which Salisbury was playing a 
disgraceful role.*° 


sultan’s envoy was to smooth away difficulties between the amir and the Indian govern- 
ment. French and German papers carried the same information dated from Constanti- 
nople on the 24th or 25th. 


28 Draft to Layard, Tel., F.O., June 23, 1877, F.O. 78/2560; Salisbury to Viceroy, 
Tel., June 24, 1877, and Disp. No. 49, June 28, 1877, copies of which were forwarded 
to the foreign office by Mallet on June 25 and 30 (F.O. 78/2668). Salisbury in a letter 
to Lytton of June 22, 1877 (copy, Add. MS 39,164, fol. 33), commented upon the idea 
that no adverse action should be taken against Turkey lest England’s Mussulman sub- 
jects in India should resent it, pointing out that the feelings of the Irish did not influ- 
ence policy toward Italy and declaring: “It is somewhat startling to have our foreign 
policy in Europe prescribed to us by people whom we have conquered in the East. My 
feelings towards the Sultan, under the circumstances, resemble those which a Secretary 
of State in Elizabeth’s time might have felt toward the Pope.” 


29 Lytton to Layard, private, Simla, ‘2 June,’’ 1877, Add. MS 38,969, fols. 109-12. 
This date is obviously incorrect in view of the contents of the letter and probably 
should be July 2. Lytton complained that Salisbury had changed his views after re- 
turning from the Conference of Constantinople and was indirectly opposing him. 
“Lord Salisbury’s present policy,” he wrote, ‘‘is to participate with Russia in the 
spoliation of Turkey... .. I have plainly told both him and Ld. Beaconsfield that noth- 
ing will ever induce me to cooperate in such a policy, & that, if it is adopted I wd. not 
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Slow as the British government had been in sanctioning the 
mission to Kabul, the Turks were yet slower in getting it 
started. Not until July 12 did Ahmet Khulussi Effendi, the 
sultan’s envoy, depart from Constantinople. Before he left, 
Layard had an opportunity to talk with him, as well as with the 
sultan, the grand vizir, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and to learn 
his intentions and instructions. All insisted that the envoy was 
to persuade Shir Ali not to listen to Russia but to maintain the 
most friendly relations with the Indian government. This pol- 
icy, the sultan thought, was the only one consistent with the 
interests of Islam, Turkey, Central Asia, and England. The en- 
voy himself assured Layard that he would act upon any advice 
he might receive from British officials and would place himself 
generally in their hands.*° 

The procedure of the envoy was outlined in his instructions 
in general terms. He was to be accompanied through India as 
far as Peshawar by the Turkish consul at Bombay. There he 
was to send members of his mission to the akhun of Swat and 
to the principal chiefs and ulemas in order to warn them against 
Russia and to win them over to obey the “‘august orders of the 
Imam of Islam and Caliph.” After thus preparing the ground, 
the envoy was to proceed to Kabul, where he would advise the 
amir that Russia was the enemy of Islam and intended to annex 
Bukhara and then Afghanistan and that consequently the amir 
should be at peace with England, the friend of Turkey. He was 


give a year’s purchase for our tenure of India.’’ On the other hand, Lytton, despite his 
insistence upon permitting the Turkish mission to go to Kabul, apparently did not have 
much confidence that it would restore satisfactory relations between the amir and 
himself. But the danger of a Russian advance to Merv justified the attempt, and if the 
mission failed he thought the only thing left was to upset the amir (Tels. to Sandeman 
at Quetta and to Cavagnari, June 28, 1877, copies, Add. MS 39,164, fol. 14). 


30 Layard to Derby, Disp. No. 752, Therapia, July 10, 1877, F.O. 78/2576; Layard 
to Lytton, private, Therapia, July 12, 1877, copy, Add. MS 39,130, fols. 65-67. Layard 
had explained in a letter to Lytton of June 27 (copy, ibid., fols. 48-49) that the envoy 
was to be accompanied by Ahmet Effendi, a member of the council of public works, and 
by an Afghan named Lall Shah. The sultan had also thought of sending a Bokharan, 
Sheikh Suleiman Effendi, who was head of a “‘Central Asian tekie’’ at Constantinople, 
but Layard who had heard that he was not entirely trustworthy requested that he be 


not sent. 
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to point out that the sultan, as caliph, warned the amir that by 
listening to Russia he would hand over to her five or six million 
Mohammedans, bring ruin on the neighboring Moslem states, 
and thus break the holy law of the Prophet. In order to safe- 
guard Islam and maintain his own independence, the amir 
should have an army of 150,000 men. The envoy was, in gen- 
eral, to do all in his power to renew friendly political relations 
between England and Afghanistan and was to be governed by 
circumstances. After completing his mission, he was to leave 
Ahmet Effendi, a member of the mission, at Peshawar and re- 
turn to Constantinople.*! 

The sultan’s envoy went by way of Egypt and there had an 
interview with the khedive, upon whom he apparently failed to 
make much impression.®? Upon his arrival at Bombay, Au- 
gust 9, he was received with a fifteen-gun salute and was enter- 
tained quietly for two days. Then, accompanied by the Turkish 
consul, he resumed his journey. At Rawalpindi he sent two 
members of his mission to the akhun of Swat, who refused, how- 
ever, to receive them on the plea that it was unbecoming for 
him, an ascetic, to receive a purely political deputation. This 
check boded ill for the success of the mission and bore out the 
contention of those who declared that the sultan of Turkey had 
little influence in this region. After a brief stay at Peshawar and 
after leaving the consul there in order to carry on communica- 
tions with Constantinople, the envoy started for Kabul on Sep- 
tember 1, reaching the Afghan capital on the 8th. He stayed 
there about a month and then, instead of returning directly to 
Constantinople, journeyed to Mecca, where he remained for sev- 
eral months.** 


31 Layard to Derby, Tel. No. 262, July 13, 1877, decipher, F.O. 78/2598. 

2 A report from Vivian indicated that the khedive was rather indifferent to the 
mission, dubbing it “‘moutarde aprés diner’’ (“Turkish mission to Kabul,” Add. MS 
39,164, fol. 102). 

33 “Turkish mission to Kabul,”’ loc. cit., fols. 99-108. This summary of the whole sub- 
ject, printed for the cabinet, contains the fullest account of the mission up to October, 
1877, but news of it may be gleaned from the English newspapers, particularly the Times 
(July 14, p. 7f; Aug. 10, p. 5d; Aug. 15, p. 5a; Sept. 3, pp. 4f and 5a; Sept. 19, p. 5e; Sept. 
26, p. 4f; Sept. 27, p. 6a; Sept. 29, p. 5f; Oct. 1, p. 5a; and Oct 6, p. 1la). Some of these 
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Reports upon what passed at Kabul are conflicting and for 
the most party untrustworthy, particularly concerning the 
Turkish envoy, although they are fairly consistent regarding 
the attitude and even the words of the amir.*‘ First of all, 
while the Turkish mission was received with a salute of seven- 
teen guns and given a special camp, the amir, pleading indis- 
position, delayed granting an interview for some fifteen days. 
The real reason was, no doubt, to allow time for messengers to 
return from the akhun of Swat, whose advice Shir Ali was re- 
ported to have sought concerning his attitude toward possible 
proposals of a British alliance and of hostilities toward Russia. 
But in his case, as in that of the envoy, the akhun played safe 
and declared that he was only interested in the welfare of Islam 
and that the amir had better consult his own interests.* How- 
ever much truth there may be in these reports, there is general 
agreement among the sources that the Turkish envoy in his 
talks with the amir between September 27 and October 12 urged 
a Mohammedan coalition against the common enemy, Russia, 
and represented the sultan as having the interests of all Moslem 
states at heart because of his position as head and champion of 


references are summaries of Indian papers, complete files of which it has been impossible 
to examine, but none of these are listed in S. Palmer, Index to the Times newspaper, 
1877, under either Afghanistan or Turkey. 


34In addition to the Layard-Lytton correspondence, the most important reports 
among the Layard papers are: Bradford (of the secret police) to Lytton, Simla, Nov. 14, 
1877, copy, Add. MS 39,164, fols. 77-85; and “Translation of an account of the inter- 
views of the Turkish mission with the ameer of Kabul during the months of September 
and October 1877, prepared by Syud Lall Shah,”’ ibid., fols. 90-98. In addition, the 
mission and its results are discussed in the following books: Balfour, pp. 162-64, based 
upon Lytton’s papers; Grattan Geary, Through Asiatic Turkey (London, 1878), II, 
320-27, an account by a Turkish “‘politician’’ at Constantinople to the editor of the 
Bombay Gazette; and very briefly, H. W. Bellew, Afghanistan and the Afghans (London, 
1879), p. 155. It is not clear whether it is this mission or the previous one of Gholam 
Hussan which is discussed by Abdur Rahman, Life, ed. Sultan Mahomed Khan (Lon- 
don, 1900), II, 267; but, in any case, Abdur Rahman was outside Afghanistan at the 
time, and what he had to say is very vague and indefinite. The discussion in Edmund 
Ollier, Cassell’s illustrated history of the Russo-Turkish war (London, 1878-79), I, 
430-31, is based upon two references in the Blue Books and Grattan Geary. 


%**Turkish mission to Kabul,”’ loc. cit., fol. 104. 
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Islam.** But whether or not he fulfilled his instructions concern- 
ing the necessity of friendship with England is uncertain. 

On this point the interpreter with the mission, Syud Lall 
Shah, who was regarded by all the English officials as an un- 
trustworthy intriguer, reported that the envoy denied that he 
was to act the role of mediator between Afghanistan and the 
Indian government and insisted that his sole aim was to cement 
the ties of Islam. Lall Shah affirmed that when the envoy was 
asked about England he replied that he only observed her chi- 
canery and that while she claimed to be the friend of Islam she 
really was not. He thought the Europeans were all alike and 
that if Russia occupied Constantinople the English would look 
upon Egypt as their portion. His government was not at all 
satisfied with them.*’ If this report is true, and it must be ad- 
mitted that much of the language ascribed to the envoy re- 
flected the state of feeling at the Porte in mid-July when the 
mission left,** the reason why the envoy failed to bring about 
better relations between the amir and the Indian government is 
clear, but other reasons as well were revealed in the reports of 
the interviews. 

All accounts agree that Shir Ali consistently protested his de- 
sire for English friendship and his freedom from entanglements 
with Russia. On the question of permitting English representa- 
tives at Kabul, he made the same objections as those raised in 
negotiations with the English—namely, that, while he had no 
personal objection, he could not guarantee their safety among 
his wild Afghans. He seems likewise to have felt that English 
agents were not to be trusted any more than Russian ones, 
whom he declared he had received solely in order to learn of 
Russian plans and better to keep watch of their movements. In 
fact, he represented his position as that of a man against whom 

36 Tbid.; Syud Lall Shah, loc. cit.; Geary, II, 320-21. 

37 Syud Lall Shah, loc. cit. Cf. Bellew, p. 155, reporting rumors which corroborate 
Lall Shah. 


38 Layard to Derby, private, June 6, and to Lytton, private, Aug. 9, 1877, copies, 
Add. MS 39,130, fols. 27-28, 92-94. Cf. “‘The war in the East,’” Pall Mall Budget, 
July 14, 1877, p. 26. 
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both the Russians and the English were advancing, and, in con- 
nection with the latter, he made a great deal of the occupation 
of Quetta early in the year. Members of the mission gained the 
impression that this was the great obstacle to an agreement 
with England and reported that an English withdrawal from 
Quetta was a sine qua non of any Anglo-Afghan alliance. The 
subject was reported to be one of the chief points raised in the 
letters and messages sent by the amir in reply to those of the 
sultan.** 

If Shir Ali was at all impressed by the arguments in favor of 
Moslem unity, he advanced very good reasons why he could 
not aid the sultan. Afghanistan was too distant from Turkey 
to be of aid to the sultan’s troops in the field and was not power- 
ful enough to fight Russia single-handed in Central Asia. To in- 
cur certain defeat would do the sultan no good. Besides, he 
asked, why did not the English help him if they were his 
friends?*® Thus, on this, as on other points, the amir seems to 
have answered the envoy’s questions and advice rather cogently 
and firmly. Summed up, his attitude meant the failure of the 
Turkish mission on practically every important issue, except 
perhaps that of establishing closer relations with the sultan- 
caliph. 

The reasons for failure are not far to seek. The attitude of the 
akhun of Swat was probably a serious blow to the prestige of 

8° Syud Lall Shah, loc. cit.; Bradford to Lytton, Nov. 14, 1877, loc. cit.; Lytton to 
Layard, Nov. 18, 1877, Add. MS 39,164, fols. 73-75; the same, Oct. 14, 1877, Add. MS 
38,969, fols. 125-28; Burne to Layard, Agra, Nov. 23, 1877, ibid., fols. 129-38; and Bal- 
four, pp. 163-64. Lytton was greatly worried over this question of Quetta and explained 
through Burne and in his own letters that the amir’s grievance was an afterthought, 
prompted by Gholam Hussan, the sultan’s first envoy, and by the debates in parlia- 
ment. He claimed that the Indian government’s relations with the khan of Kalat were 
of the best and had not been questioned by the amir until after the Peshawar confer- 
ence. Cf. Bombay Gazette, June 15 (summarized, Pall Mall Budget, July 15, 1877, p. 29), 
and Times, June 18, p. 11b. Layard agreed to see to it that the Porte was properly in- 
formed concerning Quetta, private, to Lytton, Jan. 2, 1878, copy, Add. MS 39,131, 
fols. 4-6. It would seem, however, that relations with Kalat were not as smooth as 


Lytton represented them. See Times, Oct. 15, p. 5a—b; Oct. 18, p. 3e; Oct. 19, p. lla; 
and Oct. 22, 1877, p. 3, under date line ‘Simla, Oct. 21.” 


“© Geary, II, 326-97. 
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the mission. Furthermore, both Layard and Lytton made much 
of the fact, as they saw it, that Ahmet Khulussi Effendi was a 
weak and bigoted man without diplomatic experience or knowl- 
edge of politics. They also believed that Lall Shah, who was 
described as an Afghan born near Rawalpindi, the “wily man of 
the mission” and “an intrigant and traitor,”’ had developed an 
unfortunate influence over the envoy and had, at the same 
time, frustrated attempts of Anglophile Afghans to get into 
closer touch with the mission at Kabul. Layard had tried to 
get rid of him through the Turkish grand vizir without success.*! 
But, quite apart from these matters of personalities, it is obvi- 
ous that no amount of shrewd diplomacy could alter the facts 
in the situation which had led Shir Ali to fear and distrust the 
<nglish as well as the Russians and had caused him to follow 
a policy of attempting to balance one against the other.*? Why 
should he risk his independence for the sake of the distant sul- 
tan by opposing Russia and either suffering defeat at her hands 
or accepting the smothering aid of the English, if, indeed, he 
could count upon them to aid him? 

Nevertheless, the mission was of some significance in connec- 
tion both with the Pan-Islamic movement and the triangular 
relations of England, Russia, and Afghanistan. In the first 
place, the story of the mission confirms the usual conception of 
the motives, methods, and character of Pan-Islamism. In his 
appeals to Afghanistan, as well as to other Moslem countries, 
the sultan hoped to develop a Moslem league for the very prac- 
tical purpose of helping to defeat Russia. He tried, with Lay- 
ard’s prompting, to appeal to a sense of Islamic solidarity and 
for that reason chose a mulla, rather than a politician, for the 
mission to Afghanistan, although Shir Ali was apparently irri- 


4t On the Turkish envoy: Layard, Memoirs, Vol. V, loc. cit., fol. 45; Balfour, p. 163; 
Burne to Layard, Nov. 23, and Bradford to Lytton, Nov. 14, 1877, loc. cit. For Lall 
Shah: “Turkish mission to Kabul,’ Appen. III, loc. cit.; Layard to Lytton, Tel., July 
20, 1877, copy, Add. MS 39,164, fol. 31; Lytton to Layard, Tels., Oct. 5, 15, and 20, 
1877, deciphers, ibid., fols. 66, 68, 70. 


* For interpretations of Shir Ali’s policy in this sense, see Bombay Guardian, Nov. 24, 
1877, pp. 309-10; and Times, Dec. 18, 1877, p. 6e, summarizing the Bombay Gazette. 
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tated, rather than impressed, by the choice.** For, despite the 
emphasis upon religion, the political situation of a Russo-Turk- 
ish war, on the one hand, and an Anglo-Afghan estrangement, 
on the other, was at bottom the determining factor on the side 
both of the sultan and of Shir Ali. What is new, however, in the 
conclusions to be drawn from the story of this mission is that it 
constituted an important stage of development from the earlier 
period of vague Pan-Islamic aspirations to that after the Con- 
gress of Berlin, when the sultan seriously attempted to bring to- 
gether and organize the forces of Islam “‘for resistance to the 
pressure of Christendom.” ** 

As far as the immediate effect of the mission upon either 
Afghanistan or India is concerned, it is difficult to draw a satis- 
factory conclusion. It was rumored that Shir Ali sent his own 
agents to Constantinople when the Turkish envoy left Kabul 
and that he expected to base his decision concerning his future 
policy toward England and Russia upon their reports.* Also, 
when the Anglo-Afghan war of 1878 was about to break out 
Shir Ali was quoted as calling himself the “‘vassal’’ of the sul- 
tan; and the latter, according to Layard, offered again to use 
what influence he had to persuade the amir that he should main- 
tain friendly relations with England.“ On the Indian Moslems 
there is little evidence available from the Mohammedans them- 
selves and very conflicting testimony from the English writers. 
Among the latter the Liberals almost always belittled the idea 


48 The amir was reported as saying: ‘‘Why has the Porte sent me a Mulla? I want 
a diplomat” (Burne to Layard, Nov. 23, 1877, loc. cit.). 

44 Valentine Chirol, “‘Pan-Islamism,”’ Proceedings of the Central Asian Society, Nov. 
14, 1906, p. 6. Cf. Chirol, ‘The downfall of the Ottoman khilafat,” Journal of the Cen- 
tral Asian Society, XI (1924), 231. 

4 Lytton to Layard, Tel., Oct. 20, 1877, loc. cit.; telegram from Bombay, Pall Mall 
Budget, Nov. 24, 1877, p. 29; and extract from Peshawar newsletter, Jan. 28, 1878, 
P.P., 1878-79, LXXVI, C. 2164, p. 127. 


46 “Further correspondence respecting affairs in Central Asia,” P.P., 1880, LXX XVIII, 
C. 2470, pp. 20, 23; Layard, Memoirs, Vol. VIII, Add. MS 38,938, fols. 16-17; Layard 
to Salisbury, Oct. 4, 1878, copy, Add. MS 39,131, fols. 179-81; Layard to Lytton, 
Jan 28, 1879, copy, Add. MS 38,971, fols. 111-17. Cf. Valentine Chirol, “‘Pan-Islam- 
ism,”’ loc. cit., p. 12. There was some suspicion that the sultan was secretly encouraging 
Shir Ali to resist England, but Layard did not believe it. 
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that India was interested in, or influenced by, the sultan-caliph, 
and the supporters of the government upheld it.‘7 The well- 
known orientalist Arminius Vambéry, however, protested 
against the way in which Ahmet Khulussi Effendi had been hur- 
ried through India and restricted in his contacts with Moslems, 
warning that the ““Pan-Islamitic” feeling which was spreading 
there should not be disregarded.** Whatever the truth on this 
point, it is clear that the manner in which Lytton and Layard sup- 
ported the mission and argued in favor of it constitutes further 
evidence in support of the contention that Pan-Islamism in In- 
dia was—in part, at least—a product of the policy and propa- 
ganda of Englishmen.*® 

As for Anglo-Russian relations, there is little evidence that 
the mission to Kabul caused more than a mild flurry between 
Giers, head of the Asiatic department in the Russian foreign 
office, and Lord Loftus, the British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. In September the former declared that he understood the 
purpose of the mission was to preach a religious crusade among 
the Moslem population of Central Asia, and asked that England 
advise the amir of Afghanistan to refrain from any action that 
might endanger peace. A full month later Lord Derby author- 
ized his ambassador to respond that the British government 
had “‘no reason to suppose that the object of this mission was 
to preach a crusade in Central Asia” and would continue to 
“use such influence as they possess with the Amir of Afghanistan 
to induce him to maintain peace with Bokhara.’’*® The Rus- 

47 Cf. Nord, June 29, 1877, p. 3. It is impossible to indicate all the literature on this 
controversial subject, but something of the character of the debate in 1877 may be 
gleaned from Hansard, Parliamentary debates (3d ser.), CCXXXIV (1877), 536-57, 
909-10, 1835-37, and the series of letters to the Times by George Birdwood and George 
P. Badger (July 9, p. 6e, to Oct. 18, 1877, p. 8f). 

48 Vambéry to the editor, Daily Telegraph (London), Jan 12, 1878, p. 3. It is in- 
teresting to note that this is perhaps the earliest appearance in English of any form 
of the word ‘‘Pan-Islam.”’ 

49 Toynbee, I, 40-41; G. Wyman Bury, Pan-Islam (London, 1919), p. 13; Malcolm 
MacColl, ““The Musulmans of India and the sultan,’ Contemporary review, LXXI 
(1897), 293-94. 

50 Loftus to Derby, Sept. 12, and Derby to Loftus, Oct. 17, 1877, P.P., 1878-79, 


LXXVI, C. 2164, pp. 121-22. Cf. Loftus to Derby, Oct. 23, 1877, ibid., p. 123; and 
Anon., Causes of the Afghan war (London, 1879), pp. 288-89. 
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sians could scarcely be satisfied with such an equivocal state- 
ment, but no published evidence has been discovered that their 
knowledge of the mission had anything to do with the decision 
to send Stolietov to Kabul in the spring of 1878. In one of his 
letters to the amir Stolietov did warn him against the attempts 
of the British to bring pressure upon him through the sultan 
of Turkey,®' and the famous Russian jurist Martens argued that 
the complaints of the British against Stolietov’s mission and the 
clamor over it in England appeared strange in view of the facts 
concerning the Turkish mission to Kabul.*? 

Finally, the story of the mission fills a significant gap in the 
usual account of Anglo-Afghan relations, for hitherto there has 
been very little said or known of the period from the Peshawar 
conference at the end of March, 1877, to the news of the Stolie- 
tov mission to Kabul in June, 1878. The Russo-Turkish war 
seemed to offer a means by which a Russian advance in Central 
Asia could be hampered and British interests correspondingly 
advanced. Thus, although the sultan had sent one mission to 
Afghanistan to appeal for aid, Layard and Lytton encouraged 
him to send another, whose principal object in their eyes was 
to swing the amir back into the British sphere of influence and 
win concessions to Great Britain from him. Had their hopes 
been realized and had the sultan’s mission to Kabul been suc- 
cessful in this respect, the Afghan war of 1878-79 might well 
have been avoided. As it was, the mission constituted an inter- 
esting but futile effort to achieve indirectly through the Otto- 
man sultan what Lytton had failed to accomplish by direct ne- 
gotiations with Shir Ali of Afghanistan. 

Ciark UNIVERSITY 
51 Copy of Stolietov letter of Oct. 8, 1878, ‘“‘Correspondence respecting affairs in 


Central Asia,” P.P., 1881, XCVIII, C. 2798, p. 18; also quoted by Shir Ali, “‘Further 
correspondence concerning Central Asia, 1879,” P.P., 1880, LX XXVIII, C.2470, p. 59. 


8 F, Martens, Russie et l’ Angleterre (Gand, 1879), p. 65. 
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SOME LETTERS OF THOMAS PAINE AND 
WILLIAM SHORT ON THE NOOTKA 
SOUND CRISIS 


HAROLD W. LANDIN 


LTHOUGH on the eve of the French Revolution the 
pen of Thomas Paine was recognized as a powerful 
weapon in the struggle against special privilege, it was 

not until the spring of 1791 that the celebrated pamphleteer 
published The rights of man. Precisely what Paine wrote during 
the first twenty-two months of the French Revolution is largely 
a matter of conjecture. That he was occupied at this time in 
writing some sort of revolutionary pamphlet is indicated by 
Gouverneur Morris and Lafayette,! as well as by his own letters 
to William Short, the United States chargé d’affaires at the 
court of France, but nothing of the kind appeared in print until 
the spring of 1791, when Paine replied to Burke’s Reflerions on 
the revolution in France. Of all the letters which this revolution- 
ary enthusiast wrote during these twenty-two months, only six 
have been published, of which four were addressed to Jefferson 
and two to Washington. The five letters which Paine wrote to 
William Short in June, 1790, are of some historical value not 

1QOn January 5, 1790, Gouverneur Morris, who was contemptuous of Paine because 
‘altho’ he has an excellent Pen to write, he has but an indifferent head to think,” wrote 
in his diary: ““The People here are in general divided into those who know a great Deal 
and those who know Nothing; consequently they are not to be affected by those half way 
Arguments which form the Excellence of Payne’s writings. His conceptions and Ex- 
pressions are splendid and novel but not always clear and just. He seems well convinced 
of the Force of his argument and perhaps it will be translated and printed” (Gouverneur 
Morris, A diary of the French Revolution, ed. Beatrix Cary Davenport [2 vols.; Boston, 
1939], I, 358). A week later, Lafayette, who sought the advice of Paine during the 
latter’s visit to Paris, observed in his letter to Washington: “Common Sense is writing 


for you a brochure where you will see a part of my adventure” (Moncure D. Conway, 
The writings of Thomas Paine [4 vols.; New York, 1894-95], III, v). 
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only because they help to fill this gap in his published corre- 
spondence but also because they present an interesting interpre- 
tation of the Nootka Sound controversy. 

During the months of May, June, and July, 1789, four Eng- 
lish ships, belonging to a subsidiary of the British East India 
Company and engaging in trade between China and North 
America, were seized in Nootka Sound by a small detachment 
acting on the authority of the viceroy of Mexico. On May 13 
the “Iphigenia,” on June 8 the “North-West America,” on 
July 2 the “Argonaut,” and on July 13 the “Princess Royal” 
were taken into custody by the Spanish authorities on the 
grounds that these ships had intended to violate Spanish rights 
on the high seas (as in the case of the “Iphigenia’’) and on the 
banks of Nootka Sound, which the viceroy of Mexico claimed 
as a Spanish possession. Although the “Iphigenia” was released 
twelve days after it had been captured, the other three ships 
were held until the end of May of the following year. 

The first account of these seizures to reach London came from 
Anthony Merry, the British chargé d’affaires at Madrid, who 
in a dispatch, dated January 4, 1790, repeated several rumors 
which had reached the Spanish capital from Mexico. It was not 
until February 11 that the British government received the offi- 
cial account of the affair from the Spanish government. In his 
note to Leeds, the Marquis del Campo, the Spanish ambassador 
at London, informed the British government of what had tran- 
spired. The claims as set forth by the Spanish ambassador con- 
cerned themselves almost exclusively with the seizure of the 
“Argonaut,” which had come to Nootka for the specific pur- 
pose of possessing and settling that territory in the name of 
George III. The Marquis del Campo not only asserted Spanish 
sovereignty over that country but asked the British government 
‘to punish such undertakings in a manner to restrain his subjects 
from contriving them on these lands which have been occupied 
and frequented by the Spaniards for so many years.” The vigor- 
ous answer to this note, written by the prime minister himself, 
declared that it would be necessary “‘to suspend all discussion 
of the pretensions set forth . . . . until a just and adequate satis- 
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faction shall have been made for a proceeding so injurious to 
Great Britain.”’? On April 20 Spain repeated her claims but in- 
dicated that she was willing to consider the matter closed pro- 
vided Great Britain acknowledged Spanish sovereignty over the 
western coast of North America as far north as the sixtieth 
parallel. The refusal of Pitt to recognize this Spanish sovereign- 
ty and his determination to force the issue were interpreted as 
a threat of war. Pitt, who was anxious to break the Family 
Compact which had bound Spain and France since 1761, as 
well as to establish claim to the northwestern coast of North 
America, was confident of the strength of Britain’s navy and of 
the support of Prussia and the Netherlands in the event of war. 
On paper Britain’s 115 ships of the line were inferior to the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets of 150 ships,’ but the support 
which was promised by the Dutch and the division in the Na- 
tional Assembly in the middle of May further convinced Pitt 
that the threat of war would force Spain to capitulate. On May 
4 Pitt challenged Spain on the question of principle and on the 
same day undertook, through press gangs, to bring the British 
navy up to fighting strength. In the meantime, on February 14, 

2 W. R. Manning, ““The Nootka Sound controversy,’ Annual report of the American 
Historical Association for the year 1904 (Washington, 1905), pp. 367, 369. 

* The strength of the Spanish fleet was not so great as that of the French. Valdez, 
the minister for marine, declared at the time that Spain had 69 ships of the line (Man- 
ning, loc. cit., p. 372). A. T. Mahan estimated that in 1793 Spain had 76 ships of the 
line, of which 56 were in good condition (The influence of sea power upon the French revo- 
lution and empire [2 vols., London, 1892], I, 75). According to René Jouan, the French 
fleet consisted of 81 ships of the line (Histoire de la marine frangaise de la révolution a 
nos jours [Paris, 1932], p. 8); but Fitz-Gerald, the British ambassador at Paris, reported 
that France had only 65 (Oscar Browning, Despatches from Paris 1784-1790 [Camden 
third series,”’ Vols. X VIII-XIX] [2 vols.; London, 1910], II, 324), while Mahan estimated 
that in 1793 France had 76. “It is asserted by some of the best informed naval com- 
manders,”’ wrote William Short, ‘‘that the French ships are in the best possible condi- 
tion and that a fleet might with the greatest expedition be put on the sea. I am glad 
to find this a prevalent opinion but still it cannot be denied that there are weighty au- 
thorities for a contrary belief’’ (to the secretary of state, May 11, 1790, dispatch No. 30, 
National Archives MSS, department of state, dispatches, France, Vol. I). With re- 
gard to the strength of the British fleet, Mahan follows William James (The naval his- 
tory of Great Britain, 1793-1827 [6 vols.; London, 1878]) in accepting the figure 115 
as the number of British ships of the line in 1793. In all probability the number was 


somewhat smaller in 1790. See William Laid Clowes, The royal navy (7 vols.; London, 
1897-1903), IV, 153. 
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the prime minister had met with Miranda, the leader of the 
movement for South American independence, and had discussed 
with him the plans “to be adopted in case of War with Spain.’’ 
A second meeting took place on May 6, when Pitt and Miranda, 
in the presence of Grenville, again conferred on “the subject of 
the preparations for a War with Spain.’’”® Not only did Miranda, 
at Pitt’s request, sketch the form of government for a new 
Spanish America but he agreed to aid Sir Archibald Campbell 
in a campaign to conquer the Spanish colonies in the event of a 
war between Great Britain and Spain.’ At the same time, Pitt 
assured Montmorin, the French minister for foreign affairs, of 
Britain’s desire for peace. Short observed on May 11: 

As yet there is no symptom whatever from which it may be determined 
what measures will be taken in this country in so important a crisis. .... If 
the object of the preparations in England should be merely the capture made 
of two of their ships, it is still possible that there may be an accomodation. 
But there are other indications that the English nation and a part of the cabi- 
net of St. James wished really for a rupture and are happy that an occasion 
has presented itself. Should that be the case they will probably be stopped by 
no offers of accomodation and will risk losing the advantage they derive from 
their treaty of commerce with France which has been for some time a very 
powerful inducement to peace.’ 

The position of Montmorin in this controversy was extremely 
awkward and precarious. Torn between his loyalty to the king 
and his responsibility to the National Assembly, Montmorin 
was unable to support Spain under the terms of the Family 
Compact. At the beginning of May, when Spain sounded out 
France to ascertain the French policy in the event of war with 
England, the French minister for foreign affairs assured Florida- 
blanea, the Spanish minister of state, that France would fulfil 
her obligations according to the Family Compact and suggested 
that in that event Spain and France should invade England 


4 Miranda to Pitt, Sept. 8, 1791, “English policy toward America in 1790-1791,” 
American historical review, VII (1901-2), 711. 


5 [bid., p. 712. 

5 Campbell to Pitt, Oct. 28, 1790, ibid., p. 716. 

7 William Short to the secretary of state May 11, 1790, dispatch No. 30, National 
Archives MSS, department of state, dispatches, France, Vol. I. 
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with a force of 50,000 men and precipitate a revolution in Hol- 
land. To prepare for such eventualities Louis X VI ordered four- 
teen ships of the line to be made ready for sea. However, the 
resources of the French treasury were so depleted that it was 
now necessary for the ministry to secure the necessary funds 
from the National Assembly. To this end Montmorin wrote a 
letter to the assembly in which he explained what he and the 
king had done and asked the assembly to support the policy 
which had been pursued. 

On May 14, when Montmorin’s letter was read to the as- 
sembly, one of the most violent debates of the session began. 
The minister’s argument that to support the king in preparing 
for war was the best guarantee of peace was immediately chal- 
lenged by many members of the assembly, who saw the danger 
of involving France in a war in which she had little or no vital 
interest. Important as was the question of whether France 
should fulfil her obligations to Spain under the terms of the 
Family Compact, the constitutional question of who should ex- 
ercise the authority to declare war and make peace became the 
chief issue in the debate. Mirabeau, Lafayette, and other de- 
fenders of the royal authority proposed that the assembly ac- 
knowledge the king’s right to determine and administer the for- 
eign policy of the kingdom. Those who followed Barnave de- 
manded that these functions be the exclusive right of the as- 
sembly. Although Mirabeau’s bill as amended by Le Chapelier 
and Freteau was finally accepted, the decree bore greater re- 
semblance to that proposed by Barnave than to the original in- 
troduced by Mirabeau. The final decree, consequently, was a 
limitation upon the royal authority and a stumbling-block to 
effective French collaboration with Spain in the Nootka Sound 
dispute. Realizing the significance of this decree, Montmorin 
wrote to Floridablanea on May 21 that, while Louis XVI pro- 
posed to fulfil his obligations to Spain in so far as it was in his 
power, the National Assembly could not be relied upon. On 
June 16 Spain made a formal demand upon France as well as 
upon Austria and Russia for assistance, but a French pledge of 
support was now no longer within the authority of either Mont- 
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morin or his king. Although the assembly on June 13 appropri- 
ated 3,000,000 livres for naval preparation, it was not until 
August 26 that it clarified its position toward Spain. On that 
day the assembly decreed that defensive and commercial ar- 
rangements with Spain were to be observed, that negotiations 
were to be opened with Spain to renew and perpetuate the alli- 
ance, and that forty-five ships of the line were to be fitted for 
service, along with a proportionate number of smaller vessels. 
Thus the Family Compact was to be changed into a national 
compact. On September 1 Montmorin replied to the Spanish 
note of June 16, but by this time Spain had abandoned hope of 
French aid. Indeed, while Great Britain had secured the prom- 
ise of support from both Prussia and the Netherlands, Spain 
was obliged to consider herself deserted by France, Austria, and 
Russia, upon whom she had called for help. Under these cir- 
cumstances Floridablanca was convinced of the necessity of ca- 
pitulating to the British demands. On October 29 the issue of 
Nootka Sound was finally settled by a convention with Great 
Britain in which Spain recognized British sovereignty over the 
disputed territory. 

From Paine’s letters to Short it is clear that Paine knew little 
of what had occurred in the National Assembly during the 
middle of May and did not see the significance of the fight over 
the constitutional question of the right of war and peace nor 
understand the determination to keep France out of war that 
prevailed among the friends of the revolution in the National 
Assembly. 

In his letter to Washington of May 31, 1790, Paine made a 
brief reference to this controversy. 

The political hemisphere is again clouded by a dispute between England 
and Spain, the circumstance of which you will hear before this letter can ar- 
rive. A messenger was sent from hence the 6th inst. to Madrid with very 
peremptory demands and to wait there only forty-eight hours. His return has 
been expected for two or three days past... .. The view of this Court as 
well as of the Nation, so far as they extend to South America, are not for the 


purpose of freedom, but conquest. They already talk of sending some of the 
young branches to reign over them and pay off their national debt with the 
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produce of their mines. The Bondage of those countries will, as far as I can 
perceive, be prolonged by what this Court has in contemplation.*® 


This international crisis is further discussed in the cor- 
respondence between Paine and Short during the month of 
June. These five letters of Paine and the reply of Short are to 
be found in the William Short papers in the Library of Congress. 


Ounto State UNIVERSITY 


Thomas Paine to William Short 


Lonpon KiNG Street No. 31 
SoHo 
June Ist 1790 

Dear Sir 
Mr. Rutledge? sett off yesterday afternoon for Falmouth to go by 
the Packet. He received your letter of the 26th, the Contents of which 
impressed me very much,!° yet I cannot bring myself to infer the same 
Consequences from the Tumults as you apprehend, and I think that 
this, like the affair of Versailles, will serve to confirm the well earned 
popularity of the Marquis de la Fayette. You say those Mobs may 
at any time be excited by Money. The Question then is: from whom 
do the money come? I would sooner, at this moment, suspect that it 
came from this Court or some Emissaries of theirs than from any 
Quarter. Any tumult, from any cause, no matter what, serves now the 
purpose of this Court, for let the cause or the pretence be what it may, 
the effect is the same. This Court is now what the French Court used 
to be. It is conducted with Mystery and intrigue. It is manoevring 
every where and every how. I find I am not the only one here who has 
these suspicions, and I am certain there is some cause. Here is a 
courtly and an aristocratical hatred against the principles of the 


8 Moncure D. Conway, The life of Thomas Paine (2 vols.; New York, 1892), I, 
274-75. 

® John Rutledge, Jr., of South Carolina, the son of an associate justice of the United 
States supreme court, had spent three years in Europe “collecting useful information.’ 
When he left London to return to the United States Rutledge was intrusted with the 
famous key to the Bastille, which Lafayette had asked Paine to present to Washington. 

10Tn his letter to Rutledge, William Short had described the difficulties which 
Lafayette had encountered on May 24 in attempting to suppress a riot in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. This letter is in the Gilpin papers in the archives of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
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French Revolution, but besides this, here is another cause which op- 
erates more immediately and more universally. It is that of disabling 
France at this moment from making the necessary naval prepara- 
tion even for her own security. They, the English, begin to apprehend 
that if a war break out with Spain, that France will not be so inactive 
as they had calculated upon. 

No news or answer is yet arrived from Spain, but the preparations 
for war continue as much as ever. They begin to parsel out Peru and 
Mexico and to send some of the young Cubs to reign over them, and 
to pay off their National debt out of the Mines. As to the family com- 
pact I hold it as nothing, but certain I am that France ought not to 
permit those Sources of wealth, from which Europe is supplied, to fall 
into the hands of the English. Such a transfer of property and Domin- 
ion would even prolong the bondage of those Countries, and until they 
assert their own Independence, it is better for themselves and the 
World, that they remain as they are. There are so many great inter- 
ests to combine France and Spain as Nations, that the Family Com- 
pact is not the Question. 

France has nothing to do but to equip a Navy. Whatever views 
the English Court may have it will not send out its Fleet on any dis- 
tant expedition and leave France mistress of the Channel and all the 
home Seas. With respect to Navies, they are of a Nature different 
in their operation to Armies. They are limited to the Sea. They can- 
not be employed to the purposes of internal despotism. They can 
neither make nor overturn revolutions. They are Fishes, and tho’ a 
whale might swallow a Jonah at Sea it could not hurt a pismire at 
land. 

I have written five letters to the Marquis de la Fayette. In the last 
I enclosed one for you." I have not a line from him, not so much as to 
inform me if he received them. The first letter I sent was under Cover 
to M* Christee of May 4th informing him of what would happen. 
This was before the Press warrants and the King’s message to Parlia- 
ment. The other letters were sent in M. de la Lucerne’s despatches.'” 
Be so kind as to show him this letter and let me hear from you by the 


next opportunity. ' ’ . 
PI : Your affectionat friend ete. 


THOMAS PAINE 


‘1! The letter to Short referred to here is not to be found among the Short papers. 


12 Anne-César de la Luzerne (1741-91) was minister to the United States from 1779 
to 1783 and ambassador to Great Britain from 1788 to 1791. His brother, César-Henri, 


Comte de la Luzerne, was minister of marine. 
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Thomas Paine to William Short 


LoNnDON 
June 4» 1790 
Dear Sir 

This is the third letter I have written you and I begin it before I 
know what the News of the day is. You will hear something about 
the return of the English Messenger, but you are to understand this 
is not the Messenger who was sent on the 6th of May with the per- 
emptory demand. His name is Basilico. This is Flint who was sent 
off some days previous to B with dispatches overland to Gibralter. 
Flint, I believe, passed thro Madrid on his return while B—— was 
there but nothing transpires from anything which Flint has brought. 
The Stocks rose upon the return of F—— and a report was immedi- 
ately circulated that Spain had signed an unconditional Submission. 
They fell again (one 7s. 6d.) yesterday. The total inability of France 
to take any Part is yet in everybody’s mouth, but I believe some of 
them begin to fear or think otherwise. 

The Statement delivered in by M. Necker has given me infinite 
pleasure.'* I never had any doubt upon the final Success of the French 
finances. National wealth may be created by opinion as in England. 
But in France where there are mines of real resources, time and good 
management cannot fail to bring them forth. 

The preparations for war here goes on. It signifies not doing things 
by halves, and therefore till France and Spain exert themselves fully 
England will ever be an insolent Neighbour, bullying first one, and 
then the other. Yet were a combined fleet now to come up the Chan- 
nel, this City (London) would be in the most perfect consternation, 
for they have lived so long without being molested at home, that they 
are become Bullies abroad and Cowards at home. 

Doctor Franklin has finished his Career. He died the saturday be- 
for the 27th of April. Congress goes into Mourning a Month on the 
Occasion. Old Mr. Vaughn who writes the letter from Philadelphia 
says that his funeral procession was attended by the greatest Con- 
course of people he ever saw except the Coronation at London. Not 
only the Streets, Windows, and Roofs but the Tops of the Chimnies 
were covered with people. 

Mr. Casertir shewed me a letter from Boyd and Carr house, Paris, 
which says that the Prussian Treasury is a sec (dry). The letter is 





13 Necker’s report to the National Assembly was presented on May 29. See Réim- 
pression de l'ancien Moniteur (32 vols.; Paris, 1847-50], IV, 524-31. 
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from Furguson. I imagine that the King of Prussia has collected an 
Army too unwieldy for his resources. 

Adieu. Let me hear from you some how or other. If you do not 
chuse to write by M. de la Lucerne’s dispatches, write to me under 
Cover to Mr. Parker No. 18 Leicester Square. 

Yours truly 


There is much talk that the fleet preparing here about 12 or 14 Sail 
of the Line will go into the Baltic." 


William Short to Thomas Paine 
Paris June the 8 1790 
Dear Sir 

I have received your letter of the first of this month and communi- 
cated it also to the person you desired. He has received the letters 
you had written him, but has not answered them for the want of 
time. That which you inclosed to him for me some time ago would 
never have crossed the Seine if you had not given me notice of it. I 
applied for & received it yesterday with a thousand apologies for the 
neglect, but this is so much in his usual way that no apology was nec- 
essary. I beg you, however, in future to send such letters as you may 
do me the favor to write me, to my own address as being the most 
sure. I do not send this letter under the cover you mention, among 
other reasons, because its contents do not require it. 

You were perfectly right in your conjectures as to the event of the 
riots which began to shew themselves in Paris. The popularity of the 
Marquis de la fayette, if not increased, is at least confirmed by them. 
Yet it was certainly an hazardous game for him. A perfect calm had 
succeeded to what had all the appearance of a combined system of 
riot and disorder. Whether this proceeds from the want of funds in 
the instigators of these riots, from the personal conduct of the Marquis 
& the repeated assurances of attachment to him received from all the 
national guards of Paris, or the misconduct & blunders of the faction 
opposed to him, or in fine from a combination of these causes, I cannot 
say, but certain it is that he stands now on more firm ground than 
ever. Besides those of the popular party who are attached to him on 
account of his principles, several of the aristocratical party are now 
disposed to enlist under his standard. This change of sentiment in 
them proceeds from their alarms on account of the pretensions of one 


14 This letter is not signed by Paine. 
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of the La Meths to be commandant of the national guards of Paris, & 
of the rising power of the faction which is headed by the two La Meths, 
Barnave & Duport. This rivalship of Charles La Meth, either real or 
supposed, has been of use to the Marquis also in another way. The 
report having circulated for some days that he was manoeuvring in 
order to supplant M. de la fayette, he thought it necessary to write 
him a letter in order to contradict these reports, & to declare that he 
would accept of no place before the constitution was finished. This 
letter had probably two objects: first, to declare to the people that 
he had differed with the Marquis on several questions & particularly 
on that of peace & war, leaving them to infer that he (the Marquis) 
had abandoned their cause; & secondly, in order to present himself 
to the public in a line with, or rather in opposition to the Marquis, 
& thus raise himself as it were to his level. That letter, missing its 
aim, became what the French call an étourderie & the answer of the 
Marquis, being short, firm and apropos, was applauded by his real 
friends because they approved it, & extolled to the skies by all the 
aristocrats because they thereby indulged their implacable hatred to 
La Meth. These letters being published” and making much noise, the 
national guards thought they could not be silent. In a review of one 
of the divisions on the Champ de Mars, they therefore delivered him 
an address couched in terms of the severest censure against his ene- 
mies & warmest applauses of himself. They add that they consider 
as an insult to themselves any suggestion that they entertained an 
idea of changing their commandant. 

I have given you these details which seem to concern more particu- 
larly the Marquis alone, because numbers now begin to say publicly 
that the whole revolution depends on him; that he alone must make 
it or that it will fail. You will observe, however, that these are of that 
class who, fearing every political operation that depends on the many, 
are for submitting for the sake of peace to the plans of one only, be 
he who he may. 

Another opportunity was presented the marquis yesterday of shew- 
ing his moderation & of silencing such of his enemies as accused him 
of ambitious designs. Deputations from the national guards of every 
part of the kingdom are to be sent to Paris on the 14th day of July to 
form an universal confederation, to renew the civic oath, & celebrate 

15 Lameth’s letter was published in the Moniteur on May 29; and Lafayette’s an- 
swer, dated May 26, was published in the same journal on May 31. Lameth’s reply to 
Lafayette appeared in the Moniteur on the following day. 
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that day by a patriotic feast. Nobody doubted that they would all 
follow the example given by several provincial confederative corps 
of these guards in different departments of proclaiming M. de la 
fayette their commander in chief. You will readily suppose that a citi- 
zen, declared the chief of two millions of armed people, w4 not be a 
very agreeable circumstance either to the friends of liberty or the 
enemies of that citizen. Whilst the assembly was receiving the report 
of their committee of constitution on the manner of assembling these 
troops in Paris, the Marquis went to the tribune & proposed that it 
sh¢ be a part of the constitution that no individual sh¢ ever command 
the national guards of more than one department. This was passed 
unanimously, & with the loudest applauses in favor of the mover. He 
at the same time engaged the assembly to pursue the constitution 
without interruption until the 14th of July in order that it might be 
as nearly as possible complete on that solemn day. They begin to 
have need of some such spur. They allow their attention to be di- 
verted often unnecessarily from the great objects of the constitution. 

As to war or peace, that depends on your side of the house. Certain 
it is that neither Spain or France desire war, but I believe it equally 
certain that France w4 enter without hesitation into it in support of 
their ally, not on account of the family compact, but for national in- 
terest & honor. Some even think that a foreign war of any kind would 
be advantageous to France. They compare the revolution to those dis- 
orders of the human body after w* purgation is indispensable. They 
say that the body politic here must go through a purgation also—war 
either civil or foreign is the only one that will suffice, & that the latter 
is to be preferred to the former. Still however they will endeavour I 
suppose to avoid the one & the other as long as possible. They will 
undoubtedly keep a fleet armed at least in their ports & one w4 hardly 
think that England would leave her coast degarnished under these 
circumstances. An idea seems to be entertained here that England has 
designs of sending a fleet into the Baltic. The destination of the Dutch 
fleet is the index which points out this. 

A report presented here some days ago that the King of Hungary had 
signed a truce with the Turk. It is without foundation, at least as far 
as the Imperial ambassador may be depended on. I am waiting with 
great impatience for letters from Mr. Jefferson. I know that he has 
accepted the place offered him in the ministry but I have as yet re- 
ceived no letter from him from New York where he arrived previously 
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to the 26th of March, but all this you must have known long ago. I 
have seen a letter of the 7th of April from N. York by w* it appears 
that Hamilton’s plan is going triumphantly through the house of rep- 
resentatives. I am giad to find that your bridge is going on in London 
& hope ere long that you will have one over the Thames & another 
over the Seine. That at the place Louis XV is going on with alacrity. 
It begins already to be criticised by the commissioners. Adieu, my 
dear Sir, & believe me Yr friend & servant W. Suorr. 


Thomas Paine to William Short 


LONDON June 22, 1790 
Dear Sir 

The paper N° 1° is the beginning of the letter which I mentioned 
in the few lines which I wrote you by Mr. Hushinson. I now send it 
because it contains some soft reproaches to the M. de la Fayette 
which I wish him to know of. 

But the principal subject of that letter I have thrown into another 
form and is contained in the Paper N° 2. My design in doing this is 
that it may be translated into French and published. It will make a 
little pamphlet such as they sell for three or four Sous in Paris. When 
it is published in French it may be published here as a translation, but 
you will see by the purport of it that it cannot come out here as an 
English production. But I wish you first to take it to the M. de la 
Fayette and closet yourself for half an hour with him and read and 
talk over the Contents, and do not forget to tell him at the same time 
that I have appointed you my Minister Plenipo to reproach him for 
his inattention to me for the letters I have written to him, which were 
merely for his service and not for my own. 

I know the Character of this Country so well that nothing but 
carrying a high-hand can manage them. Yet they are the greatest 
Cowards on Earth as all Bullies are, if you impress them rightly. Un- 
accustomed to wars at home or on their own coast, they have no Idea 
of a War but at a distance, and that they are only to read the accounts 
of it in the news-paper. Of this sort of war they make a meer Trade 
and ever will. 

If the present dispute is in negociation or is to be negociated it will 
be of use to impress them with what France & Spain can do for the 


16 Paper No. 1 and paper No. 2 referred to in this letter are not to be found in the 
Short papers. 
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Ministry here have committed themselves so fully that unless more 
reasons can be shewn than what the Ministry will like to give out 
themselves, they will be surelly afraid to close the business, and on 
the other hand if they intend a war the contents of the enclosed will 
operate to detain their fleets at home, for such will be the fears and 
Clamours of the John Bulls that the Coast must be guarded at the 
risk of all other enterprises, and whether their views are to the Baltic, 
the West Indies or else where the same event will follow, that is, the 
fleet must keep at home. If France could now have the Combined 
fleets in the Channel and Paul Jones in the North Sea frightened the 
Bulls’ last war, she would know at once how to manage this perverse 
Country. 

As the Bulls never talk but of one thing at a time, the whole talk 
now is Electionering. When that is over they will talk again about 
Peace and War. I believe the utmost force that this Country could 
now put to Sea is not 20 Ships of the line, and which has no Land 
Troops on Board worth mentioning. She cannot man her fleet but un- 
der a great length of time because the greatest part of her seamen are 
abroad. Therefore France & Spain gain nothing by delay. 

Last Sunday Evening I was at the Marquis de la Lucerne’s and I 
shall dine there on Thursday next. M. le Portier, who is a great Revo- 
lutionist and who lived in M. Noailles’ family when ambassador here 
and is a great Champion for the Marquis de la Fayette, is uneasy for 
consequences on the 14th of July. He hears all that passes among the 
Duke of Luxemburgh who, he says, is an outrageous Aristocrat and 
the rest of that Tribe. The Duke’s Sons had gone to Falmouth to take 
the Packet for Lisbon but were recalled and returned to London. He 
tells me they are all set off again, he knows not where, and he is afraid 
they have mischief in their hearts. 

If on consultation it should be concluded to translate and publish 
the enclosed I must desire you to send me some of the publications 
and also the original which I shall publish here as a translation for I have 
no time to make a copy, it being now near five o’Clock and it goes off 
at Six. But you must put these under Cover to me and send in M. 
Lucerne’s dispatches. The Porter will take care that they come safe 


to me. 

The American Papers mention that the Exports of Flour, Grain, 
Rice, Corn last year was 15 Millions of Dollars. The clearances from 
Philadelphia last year was 1258 Free; it never amounted to 800 before 
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the revolution. This is great encouragement to promote the principle 
of Revolution. 
Yours affectionately 


Tuo. Paine 


Thomas Paine to William Short 
June 24% & 25 


Matters remain here as in my last with respect to Peace and War. 
The Press-Gangs are not so busy as they were but that perhaps is 
either owing to Policy, to allure the Seamen to appear more publicly, 
or on account of the elections for the new Parliament. 

The Ministry have got rid of the old Parliament at a very conven- 
ient Time, for the Government being now entirely executive, it has 
the cover of five or six weeks Secrecy to carry on its Plans unques- 
tioned. Nothing appears here to justify even an opinion of the desti- 
nation of the fleet. It probably has none and is waiting circumstances. 
The utmost Force now ready for Sea is 20 Ships of the Line. From ap- 
pearances it is but ill-provided with Seamen, for the press-gangs have 
taken whatever they could pick up and a very great Part are Country 
Landsmen who never saw the Sea. It is clear to me that the English 
ministry calculated on the inability and neutrality of France and not 
finding this likely to be the Case, their plans, if they had any, are 
deranged. They talk here of a Dutch fleet of 12 Sail of the line coming 
to join the Fleet at Spithead, but everything is so over-done, and over- 
said that nothing can be believed. 

As the Treaty between France and Holland is still in Existence, 
notwithstanding the Treaty with England, and acknowledged so by 
the Dutch, who since the latter Treaty, have in their official communi- 
cations with France addressed France as their ally, it would I should 
think be a good Manoevre in France to demand of Holland the stipu- 
lated succours in case of a war as England has done. The Dutch from 
the Nature of its Trade want Neutrality and of consequence they want 
a Pretence for it. This would afford it, as in any case it would enable 
France to judge of the designs of Holland. From Circumstances there 
appear cause to suspect a good deal of intrigue and management with 
respect to the Dutch Fleet. The House of Hope had loaned a Sum of 
Money to Russia, and to account for its being taken, is only to suppose 
that this was contrived between the loaners and the King of Sweden 
who should engage to repay it in case Russia did not. This contrivance 
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would answer three purposes: first to disappoint Russia, secondly to 
assist Sweden, and thirdly to make the contrived capture a pretence 
for fitting out a fleet without attracting the Notice of France. The 
two first of these circumstance is generally credited here and I have 
added the last as a probable inference. 

I began this letter yesterday, Thursday. 


Fryday afternoon—Two of the Morning Papers of today says that 
the Dutch fleet is arrived at Spithead, another (the Herald) says it is 
sailed toward the Baltic and is not to act in conjunction with the Brit- 
ish fleet. There is no country in the world that equals this for inten- 
tional Lying. 

The press-gangs are at work again and the preparations for war are 
not slackened. The thing that will be the most likely to prevent a 
War wiil be a spirited interference on the part of France. She is now 
the umpire, but to act with effect she must be well prepared and 
resolute. Doing things by halves will answer no purpose but that of 
encreasing her expences in the end. 

In my former I mentioned the Channel, and every thing I hear and 
see convinces me that this is the only place to operate with effect. 
There is no instance I believe to be found in which the English fully 
risk an Action at Sea but when they have the Superiority of Ships. 
In every case of inferiority or equality they either avoid an Action or 
fight Shy. They make it a rule to wait the chances of the Seas and to 
attack only when they have a decided advantage. By the Combined 
fleet acting in a body and not in detachments, these chances are pre- 
vented. 

The Pigou in 23 days is arrived from Philadelphia in the Channel 
but I hear of no letters from her yet. 

I have just seen a concise account of the deputation from the for- 
eigners to the National Assembly, of pulling down the odious figures 
at the Place de Victoire and the suppression or extinction of Nick- 
names (titles). All those things are right. The latter is in my opinion 
raising Man to his proper rank for nick names serve to diminish him. 

I have a very longing desire to see the 14th of July in Paris. If I 
should come for a short time can you contrive to give me House room. 


Yours very affectionately!” 


17 Both the salutation and the signature are missing. 
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Thomas Paine to William Short 


Lonpon June 28 1790 
DEaR Sirk 


The Talk and opinion of War is considerably renewed here since 
my last of last Fryday p. M. de la Lucerne’s dispatches. Another Mes- 
senger arrived here from Madrid on Fryday or Saturday last, but as 
nothing transpires it may be concluded that he did not bring very wel- 
come tidings. The English fleet, from every appearance, have received 
sailing orders and it is expected it will sail this day. Its utmost force 
is 22 Ships of the line. They still talk of the Dutch fleet of 12 Ships, 
but it does not positively appear that any have yet joined. No direct 
opinion is formed of the destination of the English fleet. It may prob- 
ably only be a short Cruise by way of seasoning the Men as a great 
part alre] landsmen. It is said they have 12 Regiments on Board, 
but this I give as report. My chief apprehension is that it is to look 
out for some detachment of the Spanish fleet for this is the english mode 
of carrying on Naval War, and the Policy by which they succeed and 
therefore ought to be the most principally guarded against, and where ever 
you go into Company, especially where it may be of use I wish you would 
impress this strongly and be assured that if they can meet with an advan- 
tageous opportunity they will not stand upon ceremonies. 

We have accounts of a Naval action between the Russian and Swed- 
ish Fleets in the Baltic. Such accounts have certainly arrived but not 
authoritatively. The probability however is strongly in favour of the 
report which is that the action commenced on the 2¢ Inst. and was 
renewed on the 4* at which time the Russian fleet was reinforced by 
the fleet from Revel and that the Swedish Fleet was so disabled that 
few of them were expected to get back to Carlsecrone. The English 
Funds fell one per Ct. upon this News yesterday.'’ 


18 While the Swedish land forces, under the command of Gustaf Mauritz Armfelt, 
failed to capture Savitaipol in the attack on June 3 and 4, it was not until July that the 
Swedes suffered serious reverses at sea. During the months of May and June, Gustav 
III maneuvered to destroy the several Russian coastal patrols which were cruising off, 
St. Petersburg, Viborg, Kronstadt, and Revel before they could be brought together, 
and at the same time land troops in the vicinity of the Russian capital. Because the 
Swedes failed to follow up their early successes, the Russians were able to join their 
scattered forces and blockade the Swedish fleet at the entrance of the Gulf of Viborg. 
On July 9, when the Swedes decided to run the gauntlet, they lost a part of their fleet, 
but shortly thereafter the Russians in their attack on the Swedish fleet at Svensksund 
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General Washington has been very Ill and Dr. Jones has been to 
attend him. Later reports are that he is better. 

I have seen Philadelphia Papers to the 18th of May—every thing 
going on well. Exchange at Philadelphia 14 & 15 p. Cent Sterling 
against London. In the United States Gazette, about the middle of 
May is a Bill said to be intended to be brought into Congress to pro- 
hibit all goods, Wares, Merchandize coming from Rhode Island by 
Land or by Water entering any part of the United States or any Vessel 
putting into any Port except in Distress. 

Altho there are not yet more than 22 Ships of the line, more are put 
into Commission and getting ready for Sea. Admiral Barrington has 
the command at present, but Howe (alias Lord Howe) will probably 
have the command finally. 

There are those here who are inclined to believe that the intended 
destination is the Baltic but I think the probabilities are against it. 
If the British Ministry intended the Baltic it was the worst of all 
Policy to alarm by a haughty and threatening Message the powers to 
the southward, whose preparations in consequence of that, would pre- 
vent her operation to the Northward. The only policy, if it can be 
so called, to account for this absurdity upon, is to suppose that Mr. 
Pitt, elevating himself upon the humbling of France in 1787, imagined 
he might play the same game over again and go afterwards to the 
Baltic. He is in my opinion a wretched hand in the affairs of foreign 
Politics. His forte is that of a Party Man and his success even in this 
he owes more to the disgust the nation took at the Coalition than to 
any thing in himself. 

Yours very affectionatly 
THoMAs PAINE 


suffered far greater loss. See Ludwig Stavenow, ‘Den Gustavianska Tiden,”’ Sveriges 
historia (10 vols.; Stockholm, 1905), VIII, 148-62; Elof Tegnér, Gustaf Mauritz Armfelt 
(3 vols.; Stockholm, 1893), I, 301-24; Gustaf III:s bref till C. A. Wachtmeister och 
U. G. France, ed. G. Andersson (Stockholm, 1860), pp. 131-62. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLIC SAFETY 


R. R. PALMER 


guished from that of the French Revolution during the Terror. 

Created in April, 1793, and granted increasing powers in the following 
months, the Committee remained until the ninth of Thermidor the center of 
the Revolutionary government and continued to exist with reduced functions 
until the dissolution of the Convention. It is difficult, therefore, to establish a 
specific bibliography. The more complete such a bibliography becomes, the 
more it loses itself in a general bibliography of the First Republic. The magni- 
tude of the subject and the uncertainty of its limits help to explain the scarcity 
of literature. The classic authorities—Michelet, Louis Blanc, Taine 
sarily gave considerable attention to the Committee in the course of their nar- 
ratives. But there exists only a single volume attempting a rounded picture— 
L. Gros, Le comité de salut public (Paris, 1893). Some of the materials available 
to Gros must still be carried on our active bibliographical lists.’ Since 1893, 
however, new materials have accumulated in profusion. The “‘scientific’’ move- 
ment in Revolutionary historiography hardly dates from before that time; 
abundant sources have been published; all the work of Mathiez, and most of 
that of Aulard, is subsequent to 1893. Political events of the twentieth cen- 
tury have also created a sharper interest in revolutionary dictatorship, and 
perhaps a deeper understanding.” 


Te history of the Committee of Public Safety can scarcely be distin- 





neces- 


1 Notably the memoirs of Barére, Carnot, and Levasseur; contemporary news- 
papers; the Papiers inédits trourés chez Robespierre, Saint-Just, Payan, vic. (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1828); Buchez and Roux, Histoire parlementaire de la Révolution francaise, Vols. 
XXVIII-XXXIV (Paris, 1836-37); H. Jomini, Guerres de la Révolution (15 vols.; Paris, 
1820; and later editions); E. Hamel, Histoire de Robespierre (3 vols.; Paris, 1865-67); 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux, Histoire de la Terreur (8 vols.; Paris, 1862-81); H. Wallon, His- 
toire du Tribunal révolutionnaire (6 vols.; Paris, 1880-82) and Les représentants en 
mission et la justice révolutionnaire (5 vols.; Paris, 1889-90); J. Kaulek, Papiers de 
Barthélemy, Vol. II (Paris, 1888). 


2 A good orientation in the subject today is the chapter on ‘‘Le gouvernement révolu- 
tionnaire,” by Georges Lefebvre, in Lefebvre, Guyot, and Sagnac, La Révolution 


frangaise (2d ed.; Paris, 1938), pp. 199-260; see also A. Mathiez, ‘“‘La Révolution 


francaise et la théorie de la dictature,” Revue historique, CLXI (1929), 304-15, and his 
posthumous article, ““Le gouvernement révolutionnaire,” Annales historiques de la 
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Sources.—The editing of materials from the archives has been the richest 
contribution of the past half-century to the subject. In 1888 the ministry of 
public instruction commissioned F.-A. Aulard, newly installed as professor of 
the history of the Revolution at the Sorbonne, to publish, at national ex- 
pense, the papers of the Committee of Public Safety. A gigantic compilation 
followed, the Recueil des actes du comité de salut public avec la correspondance 
officielle des représentants en mission et le registre du conseil exécutif provisoire 
(27 vols.; Paris, 1889-1933). The Recueil had a troubled history, of which it 
is well for prospective users to be aware. Aulard at first adopted the principle 
of printing all extant acts of the Committee (arréts, dispatches, and circular 
letters) and all correspondence received by the Committee from the representa- 
tives on mission. But he went at the task somewhat hastily, without a full 
survey of the state of the archives, Critics began to note omissions, and in the 
preface to Volume XVIII (Paris, 1908) Aulard listed several hundred items 
overlooked in the publication of the preceding volumes. He proposed to print 
these in a supplement at the end and promised also an index to the completed 
work, on the model of the index already published for the first five volumes. 
Assaults upon the Recueil continued; Aulard’s enemies found their opportu- 
nity in 1914, when it was discovered at the archives that the documents on 
which Aulard had been working for twenty-five years were full of markings 
made for the direction of his copyists. In the affaire that ensued critics of 
both Left and Right combined to disgrace Aulard, passing from outcries 
against his vandalism to denunciations of his integrity as a scholar, charges of 
deliberate misrepresentation of his materials, and unflattering comment on a 
republic under which such a man could hold an official professorship and re- 
ceive other public emoluments. The animosity arose from French party 
politics; Revolutionary historiography has always perpetuated the feuds 
arising from the Revolution itself. But it seems clear that from 700 to 1,000 
items are missing from the Recueil for the period of the Robespierrist Com- 
mittee, that proper names are sometimes unrecognizably disfigured, that what 
Aulard indicates as an original minute is not always such, that his recording 
of the signatures to the arréts is not infallibly accurate, and that his ““condensa- 
tions” of material that he considered of secondary importance emphasize the 
military interests of the Committee at some expense to the economic. These 
Révolution francaise (hereafter cited as ““A.H.R.F.”’), XIV (1937), 97-126; a Rightist 
or antirepublican view is expressed by A. Cochin in the introduction to his Actes du 
gouvernement révolutionnaire, Vol. I (Paris, 1920). In 1912 Paul Mautouchet edited a 
selection of documents, most of them in print elsewhere, called Le gouvernement révolu- 
tionnaire, 10 aotit 1792—4 brumaire an IV (Paris, 1912)—still a convenient handbook. 
W. B. Kerr, The Reign of Terror (Toronto, 1927), is full of material on the regime of the 
Committee and of interpretations taken from Mathiez and the Marxists. The author 
of the present article is about to publish a survey, Twelve who ruled: the Committee of 
Public Safety during the Terror (Princeton, N.J., 1941). 
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are regrettable faults, but it is absurd to say, as Charles Vellay did, that the 
Recueil is ‘“‘useless, sterile, and dangerous.’’* The number of items printed is 
probably more than ten times as large as the highest estimated number for 
those omitted. The names disfigured are usually of persons or places so minor 
that few historians will be misled—at least in the United States, where French 
local history is not generally pursued. It would have been better had the 
editing been done by a commission rather than by Aulard alone; but gratitude, 
rather than abuse, is due the man who accomplished such a tremendous enter- 
prise at all. Unfortunately, the work dragged on until after Aulard’s death, 


3 Revue historique de la Révolution francaise (hereafter cited as “R.H.R.F.’), VUI 
(1915), 321. The multiplicity of historical journals specializing in the Revolution is 
confusing, but familiarity with them is essential to research in the subject since they 
have been personal organs for Revolutionary specialists. Two causes launched them in 
the 1880's: the demand for scientific method in historiography, which created great 
numbers of historical societies and journals at that time, and the founding of the Third 
Republic, which made republicanism a hotly contested issue in France. In 1881 a group 
of scholars established La Révolution frangaise (hereafter cited as “R.F.”’), which claimed 
to introduce critical objectivity into the subject but which was in reality extremely 
partial to the Revolution. Another group of scholars therefore established another 
journal in 1883, the Revue de la Révolution, intensely counter-Revolutionary, royalist, 
and clerical; this enterprise enjoyed a brief fecundity, producing sixteen volumes plus an 
index, but it was compromised by Boulangism and ceased to exist after 1889. Mean- 
while, in 1886, Aulard took over the editorship of the R.F., which he retained until his 
death in 1928. The R.F. produced eighty-seven volumes without interruption until 
1934; it was then reorganized; the nouvelle série, in which the volumes are not numbered, 
lasted through the summer of 1939. In 1908 Mathiez, differing with Aulard, his teacher 
(see below), set up the Annales révolutionnaires (hereafter cited as ““A.R.”’), and in 1910 
Charles Vellay founded the R.H.R.F. Both were anti-Aulard in historiographical 
politics and pro-Robespierre in historical interpretation. The existence from 1910 to 
1914 of an unimportant antiquarian sheet, Revue des curiosités révolutionnaires, raised to 
four the number of special periodicals for Revolutionary studies. The journals of 
Aulard, Vellay, and Mathiez continued to appear through the war of 1914, except that 
for Mathiez’ A.R. there is no volume for 1915. In 1918 Vellay gave up the R.H.R.I., 
which fell upon difficulties, producing a volume in 1919 but thereafter none until 1923, 
by which time G. Laurent had become its main support. In 1923 Mathiez and Laurent 
merged; the A.R. and R.H.R.F. ceased to exist, and Robespierrism was consolidated in 
the new A.H.R.F. (16 vols., 1924-39). Georges Lefebvre became editor of the A.H.R.F. in 
1932, the year of Mathiez’ death. Since 1924 there have been but two journals—the R.F. 
and A.H.R.F.—devoted to the Revolution. With the disappearance of Aulard and Math- 
iez they lost their old polemical emphasis; the differences between them grew less pro- 
nounced, though the quality of articles and reviews in the A.H.R.F. has generally been 
higher. The R.F. is easier to consult, having published periodic indexes, of which the 
last reaches from 1911 to 1934; for the first ten volumes of the A.R. there is also an 
index. Both the R.F. and the A.H.R.F. ceased publication at the end of 1939. No one 
can tell whether they will ever appear again; if they do not, the loss will be a calamity 
to students of the Revolution. 
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and neither the promised supplement nor the general index was ever pub- 
lished.‘ 

Augustin Cochin, since Taine the most philosophical opponent of the re- 
publican view of the Revolution and a leading figure in the campaign against 
Aulard, planned his own collection of documents on the government of the 
Robespierrist Committee. He was killed in the war in 1916; but his collabo- 
borator, C. Charpentier, brought out a work in their joint names, Les actes 
du gouvernement révolutionnaire (3 vols.; Paris, 1920-35). Incomparably less 
important than Aulard’s Recueil, these volumes print chiefly the papers of the 
executive bureaus of the Committee and concern the detailed application and 
administration of its policies. A useful adjunct is Cochin’s Précis des princi- 
pales opérations du gouvernement révolutionnaire (Paris, 1936), a calendar in 
which selected official acts are noted in chronological order within each of 
eighteen topical classifications, from “‘Agriculture”’ to ““Transports.”’ 

For the military activities of the Committee, E. Charavay’s Correspondance 
générale de Carnot (4 vols.; Paris, 1892-1907) supplements Aulard’s Recueil. 
Some items are printed in both places. Volumes III and IV present the dis- 
patches written by Carnot in the name of the Committee; but little is given of 
dispatches received by the Committee from generals in the field after Decem- 
ber, 1793, so that the fourth volume, edited by Paul Mautouchet after 
Charavay’s death, is much less useful than the preceding ones. For the spring 
campaign of 1794, in which the Revolutionary armies passed from defense to 
attack, it is necessary to refer to secondary authorities, in which, however, 
long extracts from contemporary documents are frequently printed.’ Pierre 
Caron’s La défense nationale de 1792 a 1795 (Paris, 1912), a work much nar- 
rower than its title implies, is a collection of documents to illustrate such 
matters as recruiting and army organization. 

The collections just named reveal in great detail the final decisions and 
public policies of the Committee. The discussions leading to the formulation 
of policies, the proceedings that went on behind the closed doors of the Com- 


* The defacement of documents in the archives was discovered by Cochin; see Revue 
des deux mondes, 7th ser., XXXII (1926), 637-38. The attack on Aulard’s Recueil 
was opened by Charles Vellay in R.F., LV (1908), 87-96, and in A.R., I (1908), 685-94; 
the campaign was continued after the revelations at the archives of F. Laurentie in Le 
cas de M. Aulard (Paris, 1914), reprinted from the Correspondant, CCLIV (1914), 833- 
72; by Vellay in R.H.R.F., VIL (1915), 321-25; and by Mathiez in “Le scandale 
Aulard,” A.R., VII (1914), 292-98, and ‘‘La science de M. Aulard,” ibid., pp. 457-59, 
601-6. Aulard in his own journal, R.F., made no reply. 

5 Captain Dupuis, Les opérations militaires sur la Sambre en 1794: bataille de Fleurus 
(Paris, 1907); P. Foucart and J. Finot, La défense nationale dans le Nord de 1792 a 1802 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1893); H. Coutanceau, La campagne de 1794 al armée du Nord (4 vols.; 
Paris, 1903-8); L. Jouan, La campagne de 1794 dans les Pays-Bas, Vol. 1: La conquéte 
de la Belgique (Paris, 1914). The matter is more briefly handled by R. Phipps, Armies of 
the First French Republic; see n. 56 below. 
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mittee room, are for the most part beyond historical recovery. Contemporary 
letters by Couthon are preserved, but Couthon did not disclose much confi- 
dential information to his correspondents.’ A word will presently be said of 
memoirs written by other members of the Committee; all belong to the litera- 
ture of personal apologetics and cannot establish facts of 1793-94 without 
external corroboration. In 1894 the British Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, in publishing the second volume of the Fortescue papers, included the 
reports of a person known as the ‘‘Dropmore spy,” who allegedly, as a British 
agent serving as secretary to the Committee of Public Safety, sent home 
twenty-eight bulletins on its private and secret affairs.’ Unfortunately, the 
bulletins are fraudulent, having apparently originated among French émigrés 
as a means of discrediting the Revolutionary government. Mathiez tried to 
rehabilitate them in part, but his argument is tenuous, and he admitted that 
no statement in them could be believed unless confirmed from other sources.* 
The dispatches to the Earl of Elgin from Mallet du Pan, then in Switzerland, 
are authentic and contemporary. Intended to describe internal affairs in 
France and even within the Committee, they express the attitude of a con- 
stitutional royalist toward the Terror; they are compounded of shrewd in- 
sights and accurate bits of knowledge, together with gross misstatements of 
fact, probably taken by Mallet du Pan from the refugees who were an im- 
portant source of his information.® 

Other source collections, important in varying degree to a knowledge of the 
governing Committee, spread over the general field of the Revolution. The 


6 F. Mége, La correspondance de Georges Couthon (Paris, 1872). 


7 Historical Manuscripts Commission, The manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., pre- 
served at Dropmore, Vol. II (London, 1894). R. Hesdin, The journal of a spy in Paris 
during the Reign of Terror (London, 1895), also purporting to reveal the inner workings 
of the Committee, is a modern hoax, perhaps suggested by the preceding publication. 


® A. Mathiez, Etudes robespierristes: la conspiration de I’ étranger (Paris, 1918), pp. 
138-77. 


® Dispatches of Mallet du Pan from January 25, 1794, to March 15, 1794, are pub- 
lished as an appendix to Oscar Browning’s Despatches of Earl Gower (Cambridge, 1885), 
pp. 312-71; the succeeding dispatch, a “Mémoire sur le comité de salut public’ of March, 
1794, is included in the Fortescue papers, III (London, 1899), 489-508. This “Mémoire 
sur le comité de salut public’’ was previously printed in the R.F., VII (1884), 259-67, 
340-51, where, however, a number of passages are omitted without indication to the 
reader. The omissions were undoubtedly intentional; the passages cut out are those in 
which Mallet du Pan (contrary to the views of the R.F.) absolves Robespierre of aiming 
at personal dictatorship and explains how Robespierre stood for property and order 
against the anarchy of the Hébertist factions. Another informed contemporary witness 
was Gouverneur Morris, whose recently re-edited Diary (2 vols.; Boston, 1939) stops 
short early in 1793 but whose letters to the state department in 1793-94, containing 
some remarks on the Committee, can be found in J. Sparks, Life of Gouverneur Morris, 
Vol. IT (Boston, 1832). 
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reports of special observers employed by the ministry of the interior have 
been published by Pierre Caron. They are of high value; they not only give a 
faithful daily picture of conditions but enable us to know what was known of 
these conditions to the Committee. The reports for Paris compose Caron’s 
Paris pendant la Terreur (2 vols.; Paris, 1910-14). They reach only to Janu- 
ary 16, 1794, but are continued to March 31, 1794, in the Brlletin d'histoire 
économique de la Révolution (Paris, 1920-21), pages 371-427. Similar reports 
from outside Paris are published as Rapports des agents du ministre de lV intérieur 
dans les départements, 1793—an IT (Paris, 1914). With these may be men- 
tioned E. Lockroy’s, Une mission en Vendée, 1793 (Paris, 1893), containing the 
dispatches of Julien de Paris, a special inspector for the Committee of Public 
Safety. 

Caron also edited the papers of the Subsistence Commission, which, under 
Robert Lindet, of the Committee of Public Safety, administered the system 
of economic regulation, especially internal requisitions and foreign trade.!° 
The papers of other committees of the Convention are less immediately 
relevant;'! those of the Committee of General Security, whose relations with 
the Committee of Public Safety were decisive in the politics of the Terror, 
have never been published at all. The speeches and proceedings of the Paris 
Jacobin Club were edited by Aulard in La Société des Jacobins (6 vols.; Paris, 
1889-97), a connected chronological survey made by collating reports in 
Revolutionary newspapers. Although Aulard’s critics found the same faults 
with this work as with his great Recueil, it remains an extremely valuable 
tool, useful to the tracing of opinion in Paris and the rivalries between the 
Committee and the various Revolutionary factions. Aulard will probably live 
as an editor long after he is forgotten as a historian; the two compilations men- 
tioned here formed only part of his prodigious editorial output. 

Tuetey’s great digest includes, in Volumes IX and X, hundreds of small 
items bearing on the Committee."? Lacroix’s collection for the Commune of 
Paris barely reaches the year 1792.'° The memoirs of Barras, of which a few 
chapters are relevant, first saw the light in 1895. Fragmentary memoirs of 


10 P. Caron, La commission des subsistances de l’an II. Procés verbauzx et actes (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1924-25). 

1 F, Gerbaux, Procés-verbaux des comités de V'agriculture et de commerce de la Con- 
stituante, de la Législative et de la Convention (4 vols.; Paris, 1906-10); J. Guillaume, 
Procés-verbaux du comité d’instruction publique de la Convention nationale (6 vols.; 
Paris, 1891-1907); P. Sagnac, Les comités des droits féodauz et de législation et l’ abolition 
du régime seigneurial (1789-93) (Paris, 1907); P. Caron, Les papiers des comités militaires 
de la Constituante, de la Législative et de la Convention (Paris, 1912). 

2A. Tuetey, Répertoire général des sources manuscrites de l'histoire de Paris pendant 
la Révolution frangaise (10 vols.; Paris, 1890-1912). 


13S. Lacroix, Actes de la Commune de Paris pendant la Révolution (16 vols.; Paris, 


1894-1914). 
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three members of the Committee of Public Safety—Billaud-Varenne, Prieur 
de la Marne, and Prieur de la Céte-d’Or—have been published since 1893. 
They will be noted presently; none are of much value. 

Biographical materials.—Much light is thrown on the Committee in studies 
of its individual members, three of whom—Danton, Kobespierre, and Saint- 
Just—have attracted long series of biographers. For Danton, service on the 
Committee was not the high point of his career, as it was for Robespierre and 
Saint-Just. His life illustrates two matters relevant to the present study: (1) 
the early phase of the Committee, when Danton, at its head from April to 
July, 1793, attempted negotiation with the enemy powers, sought to concili- 
ate the factions at home, and did little to meet the economic crisis; (2) the 
later phase of the Committee, when Danton’s name became a rallying-point 
for moderatism, Indulgency, and parliamentary opposition and he himself was 
put to death. The great era of Danton’s popularity was the generation follow- 
ing 1870; numerous biographies and monographs appeared in the seventies 
and eighties, making Danton a kind of father to the Third Republic; Aulard, 
whose active life lasted from 1886 to 1928, perpetuated that tradition. Two 
important biographies of Danton have appeared in the twentieth century, 
both of high quality but both dealing with a figure who is receding from his- 
torical consciousness.'4 Mathiez devoted a long series of studies to discredit- 
ing Danton,'® in whom he saw personified all that he disliked in the Third Re- 
public—graft, compromise, chicanery, and a hypocritical evasion of true 
democracy, not to mention the prestige of the officially favored Professor 
Aulard. Immediately upon Mathiez’ death Georges Lefebvre, his successor at 
the Sorbonne, published an article weighing the merits and the net results of 
the controversy. This article is the last word on the subject.'® 

Cambon, who directed financial affairs, served with Danton on the Com- 
mittee and, like him, left it in July, 1793, so that he was not a member during 
the period of its chief importance. He continued to head the finance com- 
mittee of the Convention, but finance was subordinate during the Terror. In 
Thermidor he took part in overthrowing Robespierre and in terminating the 


147. Madelin, Danton (Paris, 1914); H. Wendel, Danton (Berlin, 1930; Fr. trans.’ 
Paris, 1982; Eng. trans., New York, 1935). There are also the less authoritative but 
estimable works of H. Belloc, Danton, a study (New York, 1899; new ed., New York, 
1911), and L. Barthou, Danton (Paris, 1932). 


‘5 Mathiez’ attacks are scattered throughout his work, but see especially his Etudes 
robespierristes, Vol. I: La corruption parlementaire sous la Terreur (Paris, 1917), Vol. II: 
La conspiration de lV étranger (Paris, 1918); Danton et la paix (Paris, 1919); Un procés de 
corruption sous la Terreur: Vaffaire de la compagnie des Indes (Paris, 1920); Autour de 
Danton (Paris, 1926); “Danton, histoire et légende,” in Girondins et Montagnards 
(Paris, 1930). 


16(,. Lefebvre, ‘“‘Sur Danton,” A.H.R.F., TIX (19382), 385-424, 484-500. 
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dictatorship of the Committee. On the whole, however, biographies of Cam- 
bon touch only incidentally on the Committee of Public Safety.!’ 

The great central figure is Robespierre.'* It was because of differences in 
the interpretation of Robespierre that Mathiez broke with Aulard in 1908, 
founded the Société des études robespierristes, and set up his own journal of 
Revolutionary studies. Made bitter by personal rancors and pursued by 
Mathiez in the spirit of a vendetta, the quarrel nevertheless involved im- 
portant questions on the democracy, anticlericalism, and ideas of social 
justice of 1793-94. In singling out Robespierre to represent what was best in 
the Revolution, Mathiez carried on an old historiographical tradition, which 
reached back through Hamel and Buchez to Robespierre’s own contempo- 
raries but which the Dantonist wave of the late nineteenth century had ob- 
scured. Mathiez’ innovation was twofold. He called a new attention to eco- 
nomic matters as an explanation of the politics of the Terror; the fruitfulness 
of this emphasis will be seen below. He attempted also to identify Robespierre 
through the “‘laws of Ventése’’ (which he made a live issue in historiography), 
with a program of social revolution and wholesale redistribution of wealth, 
representing Robespierre as a kind of precursor to modern champions of the 
proletariat. It is now widely agreed that he overstated this argument. It is 
illuminating to compare Mathiez with Jean Jaurés, whom Mathiez regarded 
as a source of his inspiration and who in 1903, as member of the chamber of 
deputies, took the lead in setting up the Commission de recherche et de pub- 
lication des documents relatifs a la vie économique de la Révolution. Jaurés 
wrote the volumes on the Revolution for the Histoire socialiste.!* He saw the 
importance of economic affairs, and he was sympathetic to Robespierre; but 
he avoided the exaggerations into which Mathiez fell, and he freely granted, 
unlike Mathiez, that Robespierre was sometimes tragically mistaken. Jaurés, 
the socialist statesman, wrote an illuminating history; Mathiez, the pro- 
fessional historian, will be remembered as a writer of monographs—excellent 
monographs, to be sure, but without balance, breadth, or sympathy for any 
but his own heroes.?° 


17 F, Bornarel, Cambon et la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1905); R. Arnaud, Cambon 
(Paris, 1924); G. Saumade, Le conventionnel Cambon et sa famille, 1785-1830 (Nimes, 
1936). More on Cambon’s financial operations can be found in M. Marion, Histoire 
financiére de la France depuis 1715, Vol. III (Paris, 1921). 

18 A thorough bibliography of Robespierre from 1789 to 1935 is printed by J.M. 
Thompson, Robespierre (Oxford, 1935), I, xv-lv; and a good running essay on Robes- 
pierrist historiography is P. Rohden, Robespierre, die Tragédie des politischen Ideologen 
(Berlin, 1935), pp. 11-41. 

19 Vols. I-IV (Paris, n.d. [ea. 1901-4]). 

20 Most of Mathiez’ books, including large parts of his Révolution frangaise (3 vols., 
Paris, 1922-27; Eng. trans., 1 vol., New York, 1928), are made up of articles first 
printed in his journal. For a bibliography of his writings see R. Caillet-Bois, ‘‘Biblio- 
grafia de A. Mathiez,” in Boletin del Instituto de investigaciones histéricas (Buenos Aires 
1932). 
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Mathiez never wrote a biography of Robespierre, nor is there any authori- 
tative biography written in the pure light of his doctrine. Mathiez’ closest 
followers, like their master, are writers of monographs.”! The Société des 
études robespierristes has been issuing a new edition of Robespierre’s works.” 
Only one of the volumes so far published, G. Michon’s Correspondance de 
Marimilien et Augustin Robespierre (Paris, 1926), deals with the period of the 
Committee of Public Safety. It contains many letters received, but few writ- 
ten, by Maximilien; the latter were generally destroyed by their frightened 
recipients after Thermidor. Whether the publication of this series will be 
resumed after the present war is doubtful; in any case, Robespierre during his 
year on the Committee wrote (except for letters) nothing but speeches, which 
may easily be found elsewhere.?* These speeches are of primary importance 
toward understanding the Committee, in whose name most of them were 
delivered. 

The dictatorships of the past generation have popularized Robespierre, as 
the founding of the Third Republic popularized Danton. The best authori- 
ties agree, however, that Robespierre was never a personal dictator in any 
modern sense; the open question is whether he was about to become one when 
he fell. Books portraying Robespierre as a dictator must be viewed with a 
scholarly reserve.24 A number of short books on Robespierre appeared in the 


21 On Robespierre specifically see G. Michon, Robespierre et la guerre révolutionnaire 
1791-92 (Paris, 1937); L. Jacob, Robespierre vu par ses contemporains (Paris, 1938). 


2 Charles Vellay and his group of the R.H.R.F. published, as a supplement to their 
review, (Euvres completes de Maximilien Robespierre publiées par Victor Barbier et Charles 
Vellay, Vol. 1: Les wuvres judiciaires (Paris, 1910). This enterprise never went beyond 
the first volume. Mathiez’ Société des études robespierristes began its edition at the 
same time: (Lurres complétes de Maximilien Robespierre, Part 1: Robespierre & Arras, 
Vol. I: Les ewuvres littéraires en prose et en vers (Paris, 1912), Vol. II: Les euvres judici- 
aires, 1782-1786 (Paris, 1913). Both these volumes were edited by Emile Lesueur. 
The war of 1914 interrupted the series; for Robespierre’s legal writings of 1786-89 the 
volume by Barbier and Vellay remains the best source. In 1926, for the Société des 
études robespierristes, G. Michon brought out the Correspondance de Maximilien et 
Augustin Robespierre (Paris, 1926), which, though the title-page gives no such indica- 
tion, is considered as the third volume of the uvres completes edited under the auspice: 
of the Société. The series was recently resumed under its old name: (Eurres completes 
de Robespierre, Vol. IV: Les journaux. Le défenseur de la constitution (Nancy, 1938). 
Robespierre’s other journal, Lettres a ses commettants, is not included in this volume; it 
is rare in the original but is reprinted in Laponneraye’s edition of the (Zuvres (Paris 
1840), Vol. II. War has again interrupted the edition planned by the Société des études 
robespierristes thirty years ago. 

23 C, Vellay (ed.), Discours et rapports de Robespierre (Paris, 1908); Laponneraye 
(ed.), Euvres de Maximilien Robespierre (3 vols.; Paris, 1840); A. Aulard (ed.), La 
Société des Jacobins (6 vols.; Paris, 1889-97). 


*4R. Korngold, Robespierre, first modern dictator (London, 1937); J. M. Eagan 
Marimilian Robespierre, nationalist dictator (New York, 1938). Korngold in his latest 
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1920’s in Russia, where interest in the French Revolution was then much 
alive; the best seems to be by M. Loukine, who (writing before Mathiez made 
famous the Ventése laws) represents Robespierre as a leader of the petty 
bourgeoisie, involved in difficulties by his attempts to correct injustice with- 
out touching the system of private property.”® One does not gather, from 
reading sympathetic analyses,” that any of the Soviet biographies is of much 
historical value, and none has been thought worth translation into a western 
language. The standard life is now that of the Englishman J. M. Thompson, 
who incorporates the findings of Mathiez with as little partisanship as is pos- 
sible on so disputed an issue.27 No Frenchman since Hamel has written a 
notable life of Robespierre, and Hamel’s is not notable for objectivity; the 
recent study of G. Walter is full of useful gleanings.”* In Italy two populariza- 
tions of Mathiez’ views have appeared; and in Germany, two works of inde- 
pendent significance—one by F. Sieburg, who combines solidity with a bril- 
liant historical imagination, and one by P. Rohden, who finds in Robespierre 
not the practical statesman that Mathiez saw but a strong man tragically 
possessed by a Rousseauist vision.”® 


work, Robespierre and the fourth estate (New York, 1941), no longer presents Robespierre 
as a dictator but continues to follow Mathiez in the interpretation of Danton, the laws 
of Ventdése, and Thermidor. It is regrettable that a book so ably written for the general 
reader does not embody the work of Lefebvre, Soreau, and others cited in n. 16 above 
and nn. 72 and 77 below. 


* M. Loukine, Maximilien Robespierre (in Russian) (Moscow, 1924). The French 
spelling of the names of Russian writers is adopted in this article, since most students of 
the French Revolution will approach them through the French language. 

* Loukine’s biography is analyzed in a friendly spirit in A.H.R.F., III (1926), 225- 
27; and Loukine himself has an article, “‘La Révolution francaise dans les travaux des 
historiens soviétiques,”’ ibid., V (1928), 128-38. 

27 Robespierre (2 vols., Oxford, 1935; reprinted as 1 vol., Oxford, 1939). 

%8 Robespierre (2 vols.; Paris, 1936-39). G. Lizerand, Robespierre (Paris, 1937), is 
more sober and judicious. B. Nabonne, La vie privée de Robespierre (Paris, 1938), is 
trifling and ephemeral. 

29M. Mazzucchelli, Robespierre (Milan, 1929); R. di Lauro, Robespierre nella rivo- 
luzione (Turin, 1931); F. Sieburg, Robespierre (Frankfort a.M., 1935; Eng. trans., New 
York, 1938); P. Rohden, Robespierre, die Tragidie des politischen Ideologen (Berlin, 
1935). See also R.S. Ward, Mazimilien Robespierre, a study in deterioration (London, 
1934), where the author’s psychological and religious interests, supported by a good 
deal of research, lead to the presenting of Robespierre in a tragic light. E. Miiller, 
Robespierre, Revolutiondir und Redner (Wiirzburg, 1937), more clearly related to Na- 
tional Socialism than either of the two German works cited above, is a study of revolu- 
tionary oratory as an instrument of propaganda. H. von Hentig, a professor of criminol- 
ogy at Kiel, in his Robespierre: Studien zur Psycho-Pathologie des Machttriebes (Stutt- 
gart, 1924; Span. trans., Madrid, 1930), an attempt to psychoanalyze Robespierre, 
explained his political career as an expression of abnormal sexuality, making much of 
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Saint-Just also has been a subject of revived attention. Charles Vellay, a 
co-worker of Mathiez in the revival of Robespierrist historiography, brought 
out in 1908 the first complete edition of Saint-Just’s works, and in 1910 he 
furnished 4 bibliography of writings by or about him.*® The rise of modern 
dictatorships has had the same effect for Saint-Just as for Robespierre; Saint- 
Just was, indeed, the more dictatorial in temperament, and his ideas on 
property were more radical and more clear-cut. The most reliable biography 
is by an American, E. N. Curtis.*! Most other lives of Saint-Just are either 
potboilers or tracts for the times; Mme Centore-Bineau passionately idealizes 
her youthful hero; two other Frenchmen have produced books which, while 
containing nothing new for historians, set forth Saint-Just’s social and political 
ideas.*? On Saint-Just much can be discovered in the biographies of Robes- 
pierre. The two were exceptionally influential in the Committee of Public 
Safety, though less so than some biographers, in the search for world-shaking 
personalities, are likely to imagine. 

Ten others belonged to the Committee during the year of its supremacy. 
For each of five of them there exists a biography written at the turn of the 
century. L. Lévy-Schneider’s Le conventionnel Jeanbon Saint-André (Paris, 
1901) is admirable and exhaustive; it is also the best study of naval affairs 
such facts as that Robespierre in childhood kept some pet birds in a cage and in youth 
shared a room with a young man. This kind of “‘psychological’’ approach resembles 
nothing so much as the old familiar tactics of the political reactionaries, the technique 
of both being to reduce the behavior of the Revolutionaries to irrational, unacknowl- 
edged, and discreditable motives. The work of the famous social psychologist, G. Le 
Bon, La Révolution francaise et la psychologie des révolutions (Paris, 1912), reads very 
much like Taine. 


30 (Euvres completes de Saint-Just (2 vols.; Paris, 1908); Essai d'une bibliographie de 
Saint-Just (Le Puy, 1910), also printed in R.H.R.F., I (1910), 418-35, 559-70. The 
speech included by Vellay in the @uvres (II, 333-350) is spurious; see A. Mathiez, 
A.R., VIII (1916), 599-611, and G. Bruun, A.H.R.F., IV (1927), 275-77. 


5! Saint-Just, colleague of Robespierre (New York, 1925); see also the briefer work of 
G. Bruun, Saint-Just, apostle of terror (New York, 1932). G. Lefebvre’s view of Saint- 
Just, presented in his review of Curtis, A.H.R.F., XIII (1936), 553-59, should not be 
missed. 


82 Mile M. Lenéru, Saint-Just (Paris, 1922), a work to be received as a human, 
rather than a historiographical, document; Mlle Lenéru, deaf and almost blind from 
childhood, saw in Saint-Just her own ideal of indomitable will; Mme D. Centore- 
Bineau, Saint-Just (Paris, 1936), with comments in R.F. (1937), 379-83; Mlle L. Lévi, 
“Saint-Just était-il un disciple de Robespierre?” R.F., LX XII (1919), 387-415, repay- 
ing consultation; R. Ikor, Saint-Just (Paris, 1937), and J. B. Morton, Saint-Just (Lon- 
don, 1939), of no special importance; M. Soboul, Les idées politiques et sociales de Saint- 
Just (Paris, n.d. [ca. 1935]); P. Déroclés, Saint-Just, ses idées politiques et sociales (Paris, 
1937). 
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in 1793-94, which were Saint-André’s special responsibility within the Com- 
mittee.** A. Montier’s Robert Lindet (Paris, 1899)*4 and P. Gaffarel’s Prieur 
de la Céte-d’Or (Dijon, 1900)** are sound but limited; they deal chiefly, since 
little is known of the personal lives of their subjects, with their activities 
within the Committee: in Lindet’s case, provisioning and supply; in Prieur’s, 
munitions. P. Bliard’s Le conventionnel Prieur de la Marne en mission dans 
l'Ouest (Paris, 1906) is designed to show the horrors of revolution; it was 
vehemently attacked by Lévy-Schneider, who probably knew more about the 
subject than Bliard, since Prieur de la Marne and Jeanbon Saint-André 
worked closely together.*® E. Dard’s Hérault de Séchelles (Paris, 1907) is per- 
vaded by an air of genial satire; it is full of insight, however, and written with 
a broad knowledge of the eighteenth century.*’ 

It is amazing that two of the most celebrated and important members of 
the Committee, Barére and Carnot, have not received more attention. It is 
perhaps because neither belonged wholeheartedly to one party that no one in 
France has felt enough incentive to undertake seriously the tremendous labor 
that would be involved. For both we have their memoirs, and for Carnot his 
official correspondence. Barére wrote his memoirs decades after 1794; self- 
extenuation often reaches the point of positive distortion, and, like all 
memoirs written in such circumstances, Barére’s must be used with caution. 
But we should cure ourselves of the view, kept alive in England by Macaulay 
and in France by the heirs of Revolutionary partisanship, that Barére was no 
more than a shifty politician. This conventional view is perpetuated in a 
recent popular biography of slight scholarly importance. It is combated in the 


33 It renders the older work of M. Nicolas, Jeanbon Saint-André (Paris, 1848), use- 
less and misleading. 

34 See also J. Davy, Etudes sur la Révolution francaise: les conventionnels de l Eure, 
Buzot, Duroy, Lindet a travers U' histoire (2 vols.; Evreux, 1876). 

% Some fragmentary memoirs by Prieur, of slight value, were published by P. 
Arbalet in the Revue bleue, LVI (1918), 14-19, 76-80, 108-12. An account of Prieur’s 
youth, based on family papers, may be found in Arbalet’s “La jeunesse de Prieur de la 
Cdte-d’Or,” in the Revue du dix-huitiéme siécle, V (1918), 38-51, 97-115. Reminiscences 
by Prieur are also incorporated in H. Carnot, Mémoires sur Carnot par son fils, on which 
see n. 39 below. 

% On the controversy between Bliard and Lévy-Schneider, see Revue historique, 
LXXXIV (1904), 74-77, 306-7, and R.F., LII (1906), 269, 449, 568. G. Laurent (ed.), 
Notes et souvenirs de Prieur de la Marne (Paris, 1912), contains nothing of importance 
on the period of the Committee of Public Safety, the only historically important period 
of Prieur’s life. 


87 See also Mathiez, Etudes robespierristes: la conspiration de l’étranger (Paris, 1918), 
especially ““Hérault de Séchelles était-il dantoniste?”’ pp. 222-60. L. Gaudel, ““Hérault 
de Séchelles,” R.F., 1935, pp. 4-45, being of the Aulard school, pays no attention to 
Mathiez’ findings. 
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United States by Leo Gershoy.** The memoirs of Carnot were written by his 
son and not published until 1861; they were based on conversations held be- 
fore the father’s death in 1823; the passage of time, filial piety, and didactic in- 
tentions lessened their utility as historical evidence. Aulard upset the notion 
that Carnot had no responsibility for the Terror. Warschauer has lately 
shown that Carnot’s ideas on strategy and tactics were more conventional than 
has been thought. The chief obstacle to an objective examination of Carnot is 
his enshrinement as a national hero. French accounts of him tend to be 
patriotic exhortations. An American, Huntley Dupre, has at last provided us 
with the best of existing biographies, in which, however, despite the extensive 
documentation, the critical problems are not very clearly presented and 
Warschauer’s study is apparently not used.** 

For Billaud-Varenne memoirs also exist; but, written in exile and extremely 
subjective, they tell much about Billaud and little of importance about specific 
events of the Revolution. Bégis’s introduction gives the only connected 
biographical studies both of Billaud-Varenne*® and of Collot d’Her- 


38 Mémoires de B. Barére (4 vols.; Paris, 1842), with a long biographical introduction 
by H. Carnot (pp. 1-202); Macaulay in Edinburgh review, LX XIX (1844), 275-351, 
reprinted in his Essays; occasional articles in the historical journals, too numerous to 
mention; R. Launay, Barére de Vieuzac, l’ Anacréon de la guillotine (Paris, 1929), and 
the more favorable views of L. Gershoy, “‘Barére, Anacreon of the guillotine,” in South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XXVI (1927), 266~79, and “‘Barére champion of nationalism,” in 
the Political science quarterly, XLII (1927), 419-30. Barére’s speeches during the Revo- 
lution, extraordinarily numerous, have never been reprinted, and must be read in con- 
temporary newspapers or in the Réimpression de l’ancien Moniteur (31 vols.; Paris, 
1847) or the Archives parlementaires, 1st ser.: 1787-94 (87 vols.; Paris, 1867-1913). 
Of the post-Thermidorian pamphlets written for and against the ex-members of the 
Committee, the Réponse a Lecointre (Paris, an III), written chiefly by Barére, was re- 
printed in R.F., XXXIV (1898), 57-80, 154-77, 243-82. L. Gershoy has accumulated 
materials on Barére and is the leading authority in America on the subject. 

39 Mémoires sur Carnot par son fils (2 vols.; Paris, 1861); Aulard, “Les responsa- 
bilités de Carnot,’ Etudes et legons (Paris, 1893), I, 189-211; R. Warschauer, Studien 
zur Entwicklung der Gedanken Lazare Carnots iiber Kriegfiihrung (Berlin, 1937); C. 
Mathiot, Pour raincre: vie, opinions et pensées de Lazare Carnot (Paris, 1916), as an 
example of the idealization to which Carnot has long been subject; H. Dupre, Lazare 
Carnot, republican patriot (Oxford, Ohio, 1940). 

40 A. Bégis (ed.), Mémoires de Rillaud-Varenne (Paris, 1893). The Mémoires écrits au 
Port-au-Prince en 1818 (2 vols.; Paris, 1821) are fabricated. “‘Billaud-Varenne a la 
Guyane d’aprés les lettres inédites écrites & sa femme pendant sa déportation,” Revue 
hebdomadaire, XXVIII (1894), 41-63, 193-216, supplements Bégis’s edition of the 
Mémoires. About 150 pages of autograph and unpublished letters of Billaud, written 
from 1812 to 1816, were sold in Paris in 1903 (R.F., XLV [1903], 77~78); they have not 
since been published, and their present whereabouts is unknown, at least to the present 
writer. The periodical literature on Billaud is scattered among the Revolutionary 
journals; C. Vellay, ‘‘Billaud-Varenne aux Etats-Unis (5 mai—18 juillet 1816),” 
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bois.“ On Couthon two important books appeared about 1870.” On all three a 
body of material has been accumulating in the learned journals for many years, 
enough perhaps to be of use in the writing of short biographies. A. Kuscinski’s 
posthumous biographical dictionary is of special value for the less famous 
members of the Convention.* A Polish patriot and refugee, Kuscinski worked 
with Aulard for many years on the Recueil des actes du comité de salut public; 
he acquired an enormous knowledge of the men of 1793-94, whom he regarded 
with deep veneration. 

Monographie studies: political and administrative.—Details of organization 
for the Dantonist Committee were unearthed by H. E. Bourne, and more 
recently for the early months of the Robespierrist Committee by J. M. 
Thompson.** Relations of the Committee with the ministry of war are treated 
in a series of important articles.“ In 1794 the Committee abolished the min- 
istries and became more openly a cabinet in its own right. This development 


R.H.R.F., Uf (1911), 219-27, may be noted. Billaud’s own works should be better 
known, especially his Eléments du républicanisme (Paris, “L’an premier de la républi- 
que’”’ {late 1792 or early 1793]), calling for social revolution; and his Principes regénéra- 
teurs du systéme social (Paris, 1795), published just before his exile and showing signs 
of the Thermidorian reaction. 

41 On Collot d’Herbois the literature is more scanty. To Bégis’s Mémoires de Billaud- 
Varenne little can be added except M. Fuchs, “‘Collot d’Herbois comédien,” R.F., 
LXXIX (1926), 14-26, 112-39, and occasional glanes in the various Revolutionary 
journals. There is much on Collot in E. Herriot, Lyon n’est plus, Vol. III (Paris, 1939). 


 F. Mége, Correspondance de Georges Couthon (Paris, 1872), and Le Puy-de-Déme en 
1793 et le proconsulat de Couthon (Paris, 1877). See also Cabanés, Le cabinet secret de 
"histoire (Paris, 1898), III, 225-80; G. Lenotre, Paris révolutionnaire: vieilles maisons, 
vieux papiers, Vol. I (Paris, 1900) (Eng. trans., Romances of the French Revolution {2 
vols.; London, 1908]); articles in A.H.R.F., VII (1930), 323-28, and R.F., XVIII 
(1890), 464-65, LI (1906) 255-77, 311-20, LVII (1909), 412-17; G. Bruun, “The evolu- 
tion of a Terrorist: Georges Auguste Couthon,”’ Journal of modern history, II (1930), 
410-29, which, however, stops short of the period of the Committee of Public Safety. 


43 Dictionnaire des conventionnels (Paris, 1916). 


44 Bourne, “The organization of the first Committee of Public Safety,” in Annual 
report of the American Historical Association for 1894 (Washington, 1895), pp. 247-72; 
Thompson, “L’organisation du travail au comité de salut public,” A.H.R.F., X (1933), 
454-60; see also the introduction to Cochin’s Actes cited in n. 2 above. The membership 
of the Committee, which fluctuated in a confusing manner until September, 1793, and 
again after July, 1794, is traced in R.F., XX XVIII (1900), 297-309. Descriptions of the 
locale of the Committee are given by Gros, Le comité de salut public (Paris, 1893), based 
on memoirs, and by Lenotre, Paris révolutionnaire (Paris, 1895), pp. 117-28, based on 
research in the antiquities of the Tuileries. 


General Herlaut, “‘Les collaborateurs de Bouchotte,” A.H.R.F., IV (1927), 462- 
75; “La républicanisation des états-majors et des cadres de l'armée pendant la Révolu- 
tion,” ibid., XIV (1937), 385-409, 537-51. 
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is traced by Mirkhine-Guetzévitch, who argues that the principle of cabinet 
or parliamentary government did not originate in England alone but was em- 
bodied in the Committee of Public Safety of the Convention, and thence 
transmitted to the living political tradition of the nineteenth century.” Few 
will agree that the work of the Committee was well enough understood or 
sufficiently remembered in the nineteenth century to influence constitutional 
forms. 

The police work of the Committee has been examined by a Norwegian 
disciple of Mathiez, A. Ording, in a significant monograph, which divides the 
responsibilities for repression between the Robespierrists and the others of the 
Committee.‘7 Another Scandinavian, a generation ago, supplied the only 
existing special study of censorship of the press.‘* On the Committee of Gen- 
eral Security, which had charge of political police, there is a work by G. 
Belloni, of the school of Aulard. Mathiez thought the book wholly bad; it 
failed to deal with the questions that Mathiez had raised on the relations 
of the two committees and, partisanship aside, is a piece of perfunctory re- 
search.*? On the Revolutionary Tribunal there has been no study that 
Mathiez would call scientific; the literature is almost entirely the work of con- 
servatives out of sympathy with revolutionary modes of justice.*° The rela- 
tions of the Committee of Public Safety to the Revolutionary Tribunal remain 
unclarified. An indispensable recent handbook for the Terror is the statistical 
study of D. Greer.®! 

Political struggles among the Revolutionary factions, financial corruption, 
treason or rumors of treason, subjects of such incredible intricacy as to repel 
any but the most resolute specialists, have been dealt with in the great mono- 
graphs of Mathiez, who, determined to justify the Committee of Public 


46 B. Mirkhine-Guetzévitch, Le parlementarisme sous la Convention nationale (Paris, 
1936), a brochure of 34 pages in which, dubious though the argument is, not all the 
facts are noted which might support it. See also P. Caron, ‘Conseil exécutif provisoire 
et pouvoir ministériel, 1792-94,” A.H.R.F., XIV (1937), 4-16. 

47 Le bureau de police générale du comité de salut public (“‘Skrifter utgitt av det Norske 
videnskaps-academi’’) (Oslo, 1930). 

48 Alma Séderhjelm, Le régime de la presse pendant la Révolution francaise (Helsing- 
fors, 1900). 

49 Belloni, Le comité de stireté générale de la Convention nationale (Paris, 1924); Au- 
lard in R.F., LX XVIII (1925), 58-67; Mathiez in A.H.R.F., II (1925), 279-83. 

50 See the old works of Campardon and Wallon, and G. Lenotre’s popular Tribunal 
révolutionnaire (Paris, 1908; Eng. trans., London, 1909), of which the French edition is 
of value in printing some of Fouquier’s letters. Mathiez, with much justice, used to dis- 
miss these works as anecdotiques; he was more favorably disposed to A. Dunoyer, 
Fouquier-Tinville, accusateur publique du Tribunal révolutionnaire (Paris, 1913; Eng. 
trans., London, 1914). 

51 The incidence of the Terror (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), an exemplary work with 
illuminating tables. 
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Safety, blackened every cloud on the reputations of Danton, Hérault de 
Séchelles, Fabre d’Eglantine, Anacharsis Cloots, and Camille Desmoulins, to 
name only those who have been favorites with other writers. The Paris 
Commune, whose destruction as an independent body was a main step in the 
growth of the Committee into a dictatorship, is investigated in two series of 
articles, each of which, if printed separately, would constitute a book.™ On 
this matter the works on economic conditions noted below are enlightening. 

Albert Sorel’s masterpiece, L’Europe et la Révolution francaise (8 vols.; 
Paris, 1885-1904), has never been replaced as an authority on international 
politics. His views on the Committee of Public Safety, which had jurisdiction 
over diplomacy even after Thermidor, are recorded in Volumes III and IV. 
The chief debatable issue is the degree of responsibility to be assigned to 
Revolutionary France for the prolongation of the war. Sorel, a conservative, 
but with no illusions about the conservative powers of 1793-94, was sympa- 
thetic to the peace overtures made by the Dantonist Committee, critical of 
the war aims of the Robespierrist Committee in the following year. Aulard, in 
a long special study, also concluded in favor of Danton’s foreign policy. The 
Robespierrist school, in which for this purpose Georges Lefebvre is to be in- 
cluded, find Danton an unrealistic (Mathiez would say “‘treasonable’’) ap- 
peaser and approve of the intransigence of the Committee of Public Safety 
under Robespierre, holding that the war remained necessary to ‘national 
defense.’”*4 

Monographie studies: military.—The war effort of the Committee may be 
traced in the materials on Carnot, Prieur de la Céte-d’Or, Saint-André, and 


52 See the works cited in n. 15 above and H. Calvet (ed.), Camille Desmoulins: le 
Vieux Cordelier, édition complete et critique d’aprés les notes de Albert Mathiez (Paris, 
1936). 


53M. Eude, “La commune robespierriste,”’ A.H.R.F., X (1933), 412-25, XI 
(1934), 8321-47, 528-56, XII (1935), 182-61, 495-518, XIII (1936), 289-316; and P. 
Sainte-Claire Deville, ““La commune de I’an II,” Rerue des questions historiques, CX XIII 
(May, 1935), 3-34, CXXIV (November, 1935), 25-72, CX XVII (November, 1936), 
150-87, CXXIX (May, 1937), 47-82, CXXXIII (April, 1939), 60-104, CX XXIV 
(July, 1939), 86-105. See also E. Mellié, Les sections de Paris pendant la Révolution 
francaise (Paris, 1898); H. Calvet, L’accaparement a Paris sous la Terreur (Paris, 1933); 
P. Mautouchet, “La vie 4 Paris sous la Terreur,” R.F., LX XXIII (1930), 203-23, 306- 
25, LXXXIV (1931), 60-76, 136-46. Isabelle Bourdin, Les sociétés populaires a Paris 
pendant la Rérolution francaise (Paris, 1937), unfortunately stops short of the period of 
the Terror; her more special study may be consulted, La société de la section de la 
Bibliothéque, 26 aotit 1790-25 floréal an II (Paris, 1937). See nn. 73-75 below. 


5¢To Sorel add Aulard, “La diplomatie du premier comité de salut public,” in 
Etudes et legons, 111 (Paris, 1902), 51-240; Mathiez, “La politique étrangére et le plan 
robespierriste,”” A.H.R.F., XII (1935), 481-94, with Mathiez’ earlier monographs. 
See also P. Mantoux, “Le comité de salut public et la mission de Genét aux Etats-Unis,”’ 
Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, XIII (1909-10), 5-35. 
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Saint-Just cited above and in many of the economic studies treated below. 
Military history in the narrower sense received abundant attention before 
1914, virtually none after 1918. A. Chuquet’s great series, Les guerres de la 
Révolution, contains several relevant volumes,” but it unfortunately stops 
short of the campaign of 1794. Mathiez’ La victoire en l’an II (Paris, 1916) 
was a piece of war work, but it represents Mathiez’ normal views and at- 
tributes victory to the efforts of the Committee. The nationalization of the 
army has never received treatment worthy of so portentous a subject; 
Mathiez’ book gives a general account of the process, as does the more recent 
work of J. Leverrier, La naissance de l’armée nationale (Paris, 1939), written 
in the patriotic Revolutionary tradition. R. Phipps’s seemingly monumental 
treatise is disappointing,®® being an army officer’s compilation of lore about 
great men of his profession; it was published posthumously and is not to be 
thought a modern work, for Colonel Phipps fought in the Crimean War and 
had the understanding of the French Revolution current among upper-class 
English people in the middle years of Queen Victoria. Admiral Mahan wrote 
some interesting pages on the French navy under the Committee,*’ but on this 
subject nothing compares remotely in value with Lévy-Schneider’s Jeanbon 
Saint-André. The project of the Committee for the invasion of England is 
dealt with by E. Desbriére;** but here, too, Lévy-Schneider is unequaled. On 
specific battles and campaigns there is a large technical literature. 

Monographic studies: religious.—The religious history of the Revolution 
was first seriously explored by Catholics and received a great impetus from 
the battles over education in the 1880’s. In the religious and educational 
program of the Revolution, where liberals have emphasized the emancipation 
of the individual, the Catholic and conservative school has long seen a 
Spartan, nationalist, étatiste, ‘‘totalitarian’’ danger. A. Sicard’s brilliant 
study, L’éducation morale et civique avant et pendant la Révolution francaise 
(Paris, 1884), contains informative sections on the period of the Committee; a 
new edition appeared in 1913. The fullest account is by Pierre de la Gorce, 
Histoire religieuse de la Révolution francaise (5 vols.; Paris, 1912-31). La 
Gorce, a Catholic, but even-tempered and historically sophisticated, devotes 
himself to matters often neglected by apologists for the Revolution. 


5 Vols. VII-XI (Paris, n.d. [ca. 1890-95]). See also Chuquet’s Ecole de Mars (Paris, 
1899), for military education as conceived by the Committee of Public Safety. 

56 The armies of the First French Republic and the rise of the marshals of Napoleon I 
(5 vols.; Oxford, 1926-39). See also S. Wilkinson, The French army before Napoleon 
(Oxford, 1915). 

57 The influence of sea power upon the French Revolution and Empire (2 vols.; Boston, 
1898). 

58 Projets et tentatires de débarquement auz iles britanniques, 1793-1805 (5 vols.; Paris 
1900). The project of 1794 is to be found in Volume I, chapter iii. 

5® See n. 5 above. 
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In its religious policy the Committee accepted the leadership of Robes- 
pierre, on whose attitude toward dechristianization Aulard and Mathiez 
fought some of their early quarrels. Aulard, beginning his historical work 
when clericalism was a raging issue in the Third Republic, looked with a cer- 
tain favor on the dechristianization and the Hébertist worship of Reason of 
the Year II. He even reached the point of affirming, in his old age, that 
Christianity, with a little more effort, could have been permanently eradicated 
from France. Robespierre’s opposition to dechristianization and subsequent 
setting-up of the cult of the Supreme Being seemed to Aulard a reactionary 
step, an insult to freethinkers, a wilful relapse into meaningless religiosity. 
These views were intolerable to Mathiez. To show that Robespierre, far from 
reversing, really carried to a higher synthesis the true tendencies of the Revo- 
lution, Mathiez explored the origins of the Revolutionary cults, denied the 
antithesis between the cults of Reason and of the Supreme Being, emphasized 
Robespierre’s belief in toleration, and saw in the religious policy of the Com- 
mittee a wise means of restoring social cohesion.“ There is no doubt that on 
this matter the work of Mathiez is far sounder than that of Aulard. Mathiez’ 
best-known followers, however, have not been much attracted to the subject.” 
Heavy emphasis on the idea that the Revolution was a kind of religion is still 
the mark of a conservative approach.“ The more the Revolution is seen as a 
thing of faith, enthusiasm, and ceremonial, the less it looks like a practical 
adjustment to circumstances or realistic correction of social ills. 

Monographie studies: economic.—It is on the economic horizon that our 
views of the Terror and of the Committee of Public Safety have been prin- 
cipally expanded in the past generation. Louis Blanc, Jaurés, and Kropotkin 
on the Left, Taine on the Right, were aware of the “‘leveling”’ tendencies in the 
Revolution, and specialists in the history of the Year II, even before 1914, 
could not miss the importance of government regulation of trade and produc- 
tion; but it was the war of 1914 and the Russian Revolution that put such 
matters in the center of Revolutionary historiography. C. Richard’s huge 


60 Le culte de la raison et le culte del Etre Supréme (Paris, 1892); Le christianisme et la 
Révolution francaise (Paris, 1925; Eng. trans., Boston, 1927). 

61 Les origines des cultes révolutionnaires (Paris, 1904); Contributions a l'histoire re- 
ligieuse de la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1907); ““Robespierre et le culte de I’Etre 
Supréme,” in Autour de Robespierre (Paris, 1925). See also G. Lenotre, Le mysticisme 
révolutionnaire: Robespierre et la “‘Mére de Dieu’’ (Paris, 1926). 

62 But see M. Dommanget, ‘“‘Robespierre et les cultes,”’ 4.H.R.F., I (1924), 194-216, 
and the same author's case study of revolutionary mysticism, Le symbolisme et le 
prosélytisme révolutionnaires & Beauvais et dans |’ Oise (Beauvais, 1931). 


68 The chief representative of this school in the United States is Crane Brinton, 
whose principal works, The Jacobins (New York, 1930) and A decade of revolution, 
1789-99 (New York, 1984), have affinities with Mathiez in their factual content and 
with Cochin in their interpretation and emphasis. 
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work, Le comité de salut public et les fabrications de guerre (Paris, 1922), re- 
vealed the Committee as a highly developed wartime dictatorship, regiment- 
ing labor and capital in the interests of wartime production.™ In 1923, in the 
United States, F. L. Nussbaum explained how, under the rule of the Com- 
mittee, the Revolution turned from economic liberalism and became Anglo- 
phobe, protectionist, and autarchic, favoring economic self-sufficiency both for 
the short-run needs of war and as a long-run policy for strengthening France.” 
These ideas were developed, modified, and somewhat discounted by Georges 
Lefebvre, in a distinguished article published in 1925.°° An American econo- 
mist, S. E. Harris, brought out a study of the assignats in 1930, in which the 
paper money of the Revolution was not condemned by the standards of nine- 
teenth-century monetary theory but was seen as an effective instrument by 
which the Committee financed its military expenditures.” 

Meanwhile Albert Mathiez, who before the war of 1914 had devoted him- 
self mainly to the religious and party history of the Revolution, turned to the 
economic field in which he was to make his most celebrated contribution. 
Although well disposed to the Russian Revolution, Mathiez was far from being 
a doctrinaire Marxist. He applied the idea of class struggle to the France of 
1793-94, but with the qualifications to be expected from an experienced his- 
torian. He argued that it was not only the war and the need of “‘national de- 
fense’’ (whose importance he did not deny) but also the pressure of the dis- 
satisfied revolutionary masses which obliged the bourgeois leaders in the Con- 
vention, if they were to stay in power against the Enragés and the Hébertists, 
to adopt sweeping measures for the regulation of prices, requisitioning of food 
and supplies, control of the business interests, and finally a program of re- 
distributing property embodied in the laws of Ventése. He shed new light 
on the old question of the difference between Montagnards and Girondists, 
arguing that the Montagnards accepted proletarian backing, while the 
Girondists continued to represent bourgeois conceptions. These ideas Mathiez 
set forth in La vie chére et le mouvement social sous la Terreur (Paris, 1927), 
made up largely of articles written during the preceding years. It is one of 
the epochal works of post-war Revolutionary historiography, and its value 
will be lasting. 

Bringing together his new love and his old, Mathiez affirmed that the 
Robespierrists (Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint-Just, within the Committee) 
especially represented this willingness to benefit the proletariat and that the 


64 On a related subject, the stimulus given to the sciences by the demands of the 
Committee for increase of economic production and improvement of military technol- 
ogy, see the old book of G. Pouchet, Les sciences pendant la Terreur (Paris, 1896). 

65 Commercial policy in the French Revolution: a study of the career of G. J. A. Ducher 
(Washington, 1923). 

66 “Le commerce extérieur de l’an II,” R.F., LX XVIII (1925), 193-54, 214-43. 


67 The assignats (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). 
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quarrels within the Committee, which led to the fall of Robespierre and the 
breakup of the Revolutionary dictatorship, were caused largely by disagree- 
ment between Robespierrists and anti-Robespierrists over the social program 
in the laws of Ventése, so that Thermidor represented a setback administered 
to the laboring classes by a triumphant bourgeoisie.®* These ideas, inspired 
in Mathiez very largely by the Russian Revolution, were in turn seized upon 
and exaggerated by certain Russians, notably Staroselski, who, in a book on 
the Jacobin dictatorship, found it “impossible to discern any revolutionary 
doctrine” in the French Revolution prior to March, 1794, when the quasi- 
proletarian Ventése laws were enacted. Significantly similar, though more 
scholarly, is a fascist work, dedicated to Mussolini himself and dwelling at 
particular length on the dictatorship of the Committee of Public Safety. The 
argument is that the Committee, restoring the State amid the anarchy pro- 
duced by the early period of the Revolution, appealed to proletarian support 
by the Ventése program but, being unwilling to sacrifice the bourgeoisie, 
failed to create a sound political order, so that the Revolution left a fatal 
legacy of economic liberalism and its blood-brother, class war.”° 

It is, however, in his “‘discovery”’ and interpretation of the Ventése laws 
(which had always been known in their context of Terrorist legislation) that 
Mathiez may be most reasonably accused of exaggeration. That the laws 
were not applied” Mathiez himself admitted; his argument was not thereby 
invalidated. But Lefebvre, his friend and successor, has shown how slight 
the difference really was between the Robespierrists and other Montagnards 
in social policy and intent.” Lefebvre represents, in a way, a more advanced 
social philosophy than Mathiez; he argues that neither the Robespierrists nor 
any other of the bourgeois leaders, thinking, as they were, in terms of eco- 
nomic individualism, ever understood or favored the real demands of the 
French masses. Lefebvre, however, is a man of such judgment and integrity 
that no political bias can be charged against his work. 


68 “La Terreur instrument de la politique sociale des Robespierristes: les decrets 
de Ventése sur le sequestre des biens des suspectes et leur application,” A.H.R.F., V 
(1928), 193-219, reprinted in Girondins et Montagnards (Paris, 1930). 


6° The problem of the Jacobin dictatorship (in Russian) (ca. 1931), analyzed by G. 
Walter in A.H.R.F., VIII (1931), 515-29. See also n. 83 below. 


70 G. Maranini, Classe e state nella Rivoluzione francesa (Perugia, 1935). 


7! See R. Schnerb, “Les lois de Ventdése et leur application dans le département de 
Puy-de-Déme,” A.H.R.F., XI (1934), 403-33. There is an extensive literature on the 
redistribution of land during the Revolution, but investigators have dealt with the 
htens nationauz confiscated from the church, the émigrés, etc., paying slight attention 
to the laws of Ventése, under which, in fact, virtually no land was redistributed. See 
G. Lefebvre, “Etudes relatives 4 la vente des biens nationaux,” in Rerue d'histoire 
moderne, III (1928), 188-219. 


7 Questions agraires au temps de la Terreur (Strasbourg, 1932). 
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Mathiez’ lead has set many investigators to work on the economic phe- 
nomena of the Terror. Their findings in most cases must still be read in the 
learned journals. Among published books we have a new study of price 
regulation, an account of the laws against the accaparement or engrossment of 
merchandise, and numerous studies by the diligent but wholly unorganized 
Edmond Soreau.”* No synoptic history of Hébertism has ever been written, 
but Hébert’s Pére Duchesne is being re-edited by F. Braesch.’* Only the first 
volume has appeared when the present war began; it runs only through the 
Constituent Assembly. In a short but useful article on the connection be- 
tween Hébertism and Babouvism, M. Dommanget finds that Babeuf had no 
connection with Hébert but that many who were Hébertists in 1794 later 
joined the Conjuration des Egaux.” 

Monographie studies: Thermidor.—Although its organizers did not intend 
that it should do so, the coup d’état of Thermidor marked the beginning of 
reaction, not only because it destroyed Robespierre but because it broke up 
the Revolutionary dictatorship embodied in the Committee. On the causes 
of the debacle there is much unanimity, but with differences of emphasis. All 
agree that Thermidor was the outcome of personal intrigues among a relative- 
ly small number of Revolutionaries. Difference begins with the assigning of 
individual roles. Simply put, the question is: Was it Robespierre who in 
threatening to become a ‘‘dictator’’ forced others into the position of “‘pa- 
triots,” or was it others (Billaud-Varenne, Fouché, Carnot, etc.) who, refus- 
ing to accept the statesman-like lead of Robespierre, wrecked the Revolution 
by their blind and self-centered behavior? For conservatives the question is a 
minor one; conservative writers do not regard the regime of the Year II as 
viable anyway and feel no need of a special explanation for its collapse. 
Lefebvre also in a sense transcends the question, believing that the bourgeois 
Montagnards, even the Robespierrists, had no real understanding of the 
masses and so no ability to attach them to the new state. 

For Mathiez the question was of the utmost importance. Yet there is an 
ambiguity in his solution. He analyzed luminously, in a series of special 


73 Mile Bichler, Le marimum général et son application 4 Paris du Septembre 1793 au 
4 germinal an II (Paris, 1935); H. Calvet, L’accaparement 4 Paris sous la Terreur (Paris, 
1933); E. Soreau, “Dictature économique et Terreur,” in Rerue des questions historiques, 
CXXXIII (April, 1939), 3-20, and the same writer’s articles in A.H.R.F., Vols. 
IX, X, XIV, etc. But Richard’s Fabrications de guerre and Mathiez’ Vie chére, noted 
above, still stand at the head of works of this kind. 


™ Le Pére Duchesne d’ Hébert: édition critique avec une introduction par F. Braesch 
(Paris, 1938). A phase of Hébertism is dealt with by A. Hadengue, Les gardes rouges 
de l’an IT: l'armée rérolutionnaire et le parti hébertiste (Paris, 1930); but the work is 
hasty, poorly informed, and marred by its anti-Revolutionary bias. 


% M. Dommanget, “L’Hébertisme et la Conjuration des Egaux,”’ A.R., XV (1923), 
220-26. 
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studies, the personal intrigues resulting in Robespierre’s fall.’* The implica- 
tion of these studies is that except for certain factional jealousies the regime of 
the Year IT was viable and feasible, that Robespierre was popular, and that a 
democratic republic was almost established in 1794. Yet Mathiez and his fol- 
lowers, better than any other group, have shown, in their studies of the price 
regulation and labor policies of the time, that the masses were discontented 
with the Revolutionary dictatorship and only later felt serious regret for 
Robespierre’s death.”7 Thermidor is thus explained by much wider causes 
than factional intrigue—by the indifference, incomprehension, or positive dis- 
approval of the populace for the regime. These implications of their own find- 
ings have not been emphasized by the Mathiez school but have been exploited 
by anti-Republican writers, notably Pierre Gaxotte.”* 

The materials on Thermidor are fairly extensive. Ernest Hamel, at the 
end of his life, wrote a highly pro-Robespierrist synopsis, Thermidor (Paris, 
1891). Since then a few new source materials have been published, none of 
vital importance; 7* the main contribution is in the special studies of Mathiez, 
odd glanes in the special journals, and the general reorientation of the economic 
picture of the Year II.*° Recent students of the Commune, exploring docu- 
ments in the archives, have shed light on the chain of events in Paris during 
the critical days and nights of 8-10 Thermidor.*' The best survey is at 
present L. Barthou, Le neuf thermidor (Paris, 1926). Barthou was not a 
Robespierrist or even a professional historian; Mathiez, however, in a 
thorough critique of the book, found it acceptable with certain qualifica- 


76 Autour de Robespierre (Paris, 1925) and Girondins et Montagnards (Paris, 1930), 
both collections of articles from A.R. and A.H.R.F. during the 1920's and mostly dealing 
with the preliminaries to Thermidor. 

7 Works cited in nn. 53, 68-73, above; E. Soreau, A la veille du neuf thermidor 
(Paris, 1933). 

78 La Révolution francaise (Paris, 1928; Eng. trans., New York, 1932), a nonprofes- 
sional and extremely popular attack on the Revolution. 


79 Billaud-Varenne, “‘Mémoire inédit sur le neuf thermidor,” R.H.R.F., I (1910), 
7-44, 161-75, 325-36; Joseph Durieux, ““Thermidor d’aprés des documents inédits,”’ 
R.F., UXXIV (1921), 150-66. New source materials are also used in works cited in 
nn. 76-77, 80-81. 


8° But see L. Lévy-Schneider, ‘‘Les démélés dans le comité de salut public avant le 
neuf thermidor,”’ R.F., XX XVIII (1900), 97-111; G. Michon, ‘“‘Les séances des Jacobins 
des 8 et 9 thermidor,”’ A.H.R.F., I (1924), 497-506; M. Marion, “Les salaires agricoles 
et la moisson de l’an II,”’ Bulletin de V' histoire économique de la Révolution, 1917-19, pp. 
363-439; L. Madelin, Fouché (2 vols.; Paris, 1901), chap. vi. Neither A. Savine and 
F. Bournaud, Le 9 thermidor (Paris, 1908), nor A. Godard, Le procés du neuf thermidor 
(Paris, 1912), is of importance. C. Héricault, La révolution du neuf thermidor, Robes- 
pierre et le comité de salut public en l'an II (Paris, 1876), is now outdated. 


581 See the works of Eude and Sainte-Claire Deville cited in n. 53 above. 
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tions.* The Russians in the 1920’s took a special interest in Thermidor; M. 
Bouchemakine, writing in 1929 at Kazan, U.S.S.R.," found Barthou de- 
ficient in not seeing beyond factional politics, praised Mathiez for discerning 
the importance of class struggle, and affirmed that for the Russians Thermidor 
signified the triumph of the upper bourgeoisie over an incipient proletarian 
thrust. Historians not committed to the dialectic may be excused for continu- 
ing to see, as the activating cause of the debacle, the mutual distrust and con- 
flict of aims among the Revolutionary leaders who were still alive and in 
power in the summer of 1794. 

We have virtually no knowedge in the United States of French writings on 
the Revolution during the last two years. The absence of communications 
is enough to explain the silence; but it is only too probable that there has been 
in truth nothing to report, that French publication on the Revolution has 
really ceased, and that the current period will prove to be a blank in Revolu- 
tionary historiography unprecedented since the time of Napoleon. There is an 
advantage in such an interval of sterility; it gives time to absorb the volumi- 
nous work of preceding years. But the outlook for Revolutionary historio- 
graphy in France is not promising. The character of future writing will de- 
pend on future political regimes. Probably we can expect a campaign of dis- 
paragement of the Revolution and of the republican tradition. Such a cam- 
paign would not be new; Revolutionary historiography has indeed benefited 
from the work of anti-Revolutionary authors. But if there is to be no utter- 
ance of conflicting opinions, no spirit of competitive inquiry, no respect for 
intellectual distinction or toleration of humble, humdrum, nonpolitical re- 
search, then Revolutionary historiography will degenerate into a mere vehicle 
of propaganda. The Revolution has always aroused partisanship in France; 
its historiography has been lifted above propaganda by the liberal and sci- 
entific ideals. We could feel more assurance if we could believe that, whatever 
the future politics of France and Europe, these ideals will retain their old 
vitality. 
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“Te neuf thermidor de M. Barthou,” A.H.R.F., IV (1927), 1-17, reprinted in 
Girondins et Montagnards (Paris, 1930). 


83 “‘Le neuf thermidor dans la nouvelle littérature historique,” A.H.R.F., VIE (1930), 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The cultural approach to history. Edited for the American Historical Associa- 
tion by Carouine F. Ware. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 359. $3.50. 

The book in question contains thirty-seven papers contributed at the meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association in December, 1939. Since the mere 
list of papers and authors would take up the space allotted for this notice, no 
pretense can be made to do justice to the varied individual contributions. 

In the circumstances, the obvious course would seem to be to consider the 
more general aspects of the volume, which “‘is designed to usher in the next 
stage” in the promotion of “‘the cultural approach to history.”’ It must be ad- 
mitted that this title is designed—in fact, if not in intention—to confuse and 
obscure the aims of historical inquiry. If, instead of a study of the history of 
culture, we are to have a “cultural approach,”’ there would be equal reason for 
Professor Sarton to speak of his efforts as representing a ‘“‘scientific,” or Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy to speak of his Journal as representing an “‘ideal,”’ approach to 
history. The new departure in the use of words is evidently bound up with 
the presentation, in the general introduction, of a new personality character- 
ized as ‘‘the sophisticated historian,” though it is not revealed whether the ad- 
jective is to be interpreted as “‘worldly wise,” ‘‘disillusioned,”’ “altered decep- 
tively,”’ or simply as ‘“‘deprived of genuineness.” 

The term ‘‘cultural approach”’ has been judged more intriguing than ‘“‘cul- 
tural” or “culture” history (used by some of the contributors); and it does 
have the advantage, of which full use has been taken, that it relieves the pro- 
ponents from the necessity of making acquaintance with the vast literature of 
the subject. The inspiration of the new venture is avowedly derived from the 
sayings of a once popular commentator named “‘Mr. Dooley,’ who appears 
from the extract given to have thought that information concerning barroom 
brawls in Greece or Rome would be of greater historical interest than Thermop- 
ylae or the Rubicon. The procedure to be followed in the “cultural ap- 
proach”’ is to be found in anthropology, described as ‘‘one discipline which has 
necessarily freed itself from the frame of reference of Western culture.” 
“‘Necessarily,’’ one may suppose, because “‘the frame of reference” spoken of 
is constructed from data containing specific names and dates—details which 
the anthropologist, to his regret, must do without. 

Under these auspices the historian is advised that he should carry on ‘‘the 
study of history from the standpoint of the total culture” of the country with 
which he is concerned. The new “‘approach,”’ indeed, ‘‘deals with whole soci- 
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eties and all aspects of life’’ and therefore “‘has much to offer to the modern 
historian.” “It invites historians to direct their specialized efforts always in 
terms of their knowledge of the cultural whole.’’ Will someone, offhand, tell 
us where to find the ‘‘total culture” of the United States or Great Britain? 
If we are to embark self-consciously upon study of the history of culture, 
something more will be needed than the enthusiasm of persons who discover 
themselves in “‘a brave new world”’ in which the labors of all earlier inquirers 
may properly be ignored and in which “sophistication” takes the place of in- 
dustry. 
FREDERICK J. TEGGART 
University of California 





James VI of Scotland and the throne of England. By Heten G. Starrorp. 
Published for the American Historical Association. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. 336. $3.75. 


“In spite of the absurdities in his personality, James Stewart had a certain 
ability and tenacity that made him a force to be reckoned with in the history 
of the years 1587—1603..... His aims were to establish real authority for 
himself in Scotland and to make sure of the English succession.”” Having an- 
nounced her theme in these words, the author of this careful study of Anglo- 
Scottish relations during the last third of Elizabeth’s reign pursues her purpose 
with all the ability and tenacity which James VI showed in pursuing his own 
aims. 

Her narrative is based upon an exhaustive study of the State Papers, Scot- 
land, in the Public Record Office (indifferently calendared through August, 
1595) and of other manuscript and printed material in England and Scotland. 
The result is a fresh and scholarly interpretation of an important and com- 
plicated episode in British history. Familiar as the general outlines of the 
story are, the reader will find new material on James’s relations with Essex, 
Cecil, and Clement VIII; on English and Spanish intrigue in Scotland; on 
Elizabeth’s pension to her impecunious and touchy successor; and on the 
“‘secret correspondence” between James and Cecil. 

If there is any criticism of the book as a whole, it is that it is underwritten, 
that opportunities to whet the reader’s interest in an essentially dramatic 
story have been missed, and that questions of a broad historical interest—such 
as the influence of popular opinion—are suggested rather than answered. But 
this is perhaps an irrelevant criticism of a well-knit and commendably brief 
presentation of rigorous doctoral research. The judgments are cautious but 
penetrating; the lengthy bibliographical note is valuable; and the index is ade- 
quate. 

Miss Stafford has a relatively high opinion of James’s abilities. By 1603 he 
had had ‘‘a remarkably successful career,’ having re-established royal power 
in Scotland and made good his claim to the English throne by ‘fostering hopes 
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in all camps’’—Catholic as well as Protestant, French and even Spanish as 
well as English and Scottish. But the author is the first to admit tnat “‘in the 
final analysis, his peaceful accession to the English throne may be attributed 
to factors beyond his control” and that, “‘had he been capable of taking a more 
detached view of the situation, James might have been less troubled about his 
prospects.”” Somewhere in this inability to detach public policy from personal 
pique lay the difference between James and his exasperatingly detached and 
‘domineering elder sister,’ Elizabeth. It is a curious fact that in an age gen- 
erally known for its turbulence, it was the Maitlands, the Cecils, and the Eliz- 
abeths who survived, while the Bothwells, the Huntlys, and the Essex’ came 
to bad ends. James had something of both the hothead and the cool calculator 
in him; and, in spite of Miss Stafford’s cautious conclusion, one is left wonder- 
ing whether he did more to help or to hinder his own chances. Machiavelli's 
neat formula to the contrary notwithstanding, fortune—and Elizabeth—seem 
to have been the arbiters of considerably more than half of James’s career as 
candidate for the throne of England. 
E. Harris Harpison 
Princeton University 





Gloucestershire. A study in local government, 1590-1640. By Wi..1AM Brap- 
rorD Wii1cox. (“Yale historical publications, Miscellany,” Vol. XX XIX.) 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 348. $3.00. 


For this study of local government in Gloucestershire the author has se- 
lected the period from 1590 to 1640 because, as he explains in his preface, it is 
“the span between the heyday of the Elizabethan regime and the twilight of 
the Carolinian.”’ With the purpose of finding out how the county was actually 
governed, Mr. Willcox has studied manuscripts in the Public Record Office, 
parish registers, corporation and manorial court records—in brief, a vast array 
of manuscript material; and the book he has created has authority as well as 
vitality. 

The privy councilor and the lord lieutenant, the sheriff and the justice of 
peace, the verderer and alnager, all pass in review. Nor have the humble 
poacher and the smuggler been overlooked. As a result, the book is more than 
a treatise on political institutions: it is a history at once of how Gloucester- 
shire was governed and how the people lived. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the organs of the central govern- 
ment were, in reality, as decrepit as Mr. Willcox maintains. After all, the fact 
that the Court of King’s Bench issued injunctions against the Council of 
Wales does not necessarily indicate a decline in the council's power but, rather, 
suggests the jealousy felt by the common-law courts of the king’s prerogative 
and their efforts to limit it. The author calls the Council of Wales inefficient; 
yet he admits that it was “‘a nearer, cheaper, and speedier court than those at 
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Westminster.’’ There seems at the time to have been a need for the preroga- 
tive courts and councils as a check on the arrogance and ambition of such 
families as the Berkeleys. 

Because of the scope of the work and of the detail into which the author has 
gone in his explanation of how the government worked, it might have been 
helpful to the reader if a chapter summarizing the trends of the period had 
been included. The concluding paragraph—a brief but excellent one—of the 
chapter on central government indicates how valuable such a summary would 
have been for local government. 

The bibliographical note is a model of its kind. Especially commendable is 
the concise and informative discussion of comparative sources, while the note 
on manuscript materials not only indicates the intensive research which has 
gone into the book but admirably reviews the sources open to the student 
of the seventeenth century. 

But this book is more than a piece of brilliant research. Its sympathy and 
its vivid use of instances make the subject live. From the first chapter, which 
fills the reader with nostalgia for the Cotswold hills and Severn valley, to the 
last, the author, as Professor Wallace Notestein suggests in his excellent fore- 
word, has given the reader ‘‘a new picture of late Elizabethan and early 
Stuart England, at least as far as Gloucestershire is concerned.” 


Eruyn WriiurAmMs Kirey 
Providence, Rhode Island 





Japanese expansion on the Asiatic continent. A study of Japan with special 
reference to her international relations with China, Korea, and Russia. By 
Yosu1 S$. Kuno. Vol. II. (‘Publications of the Northeastern Asia Seminar 
of the University of California.”) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1940. Pp. 416 $4.00. 


This, the second volume of Professor Kuno’s projected trilogy on Japanese 
expansion on the Asiatic continent (cf. Journal, X [1988], 99-190), which ap- 
peared just before the author’s death, concerns itself primarily with Japan’s 
relations with China, Korea, and Russia during the Tokugawa period (1603- 
1868). As in the first volume, the author has divided the work into two main 
sections: monographic text (pp. 1-249) and documents (pp. 271-379). Copi- 
ous notes follow each of these sections, and there is an extended critical bibli- 
ography. In the text the author begins with an account of the attempts of 
Tokugawa Ieyasu to make Japan the commercial center of Asia by extended 
trade and then describes the operation of the various laws of seclusion, the 
absolute domination of the house of Tokugawa over not only the imperial 
household but also all the feudal lords, some of the leaders in the nationalist 
movement of the eighteenth century, and finally the approach of Russia dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The documents are translations 
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of material on subjects such as Japanese-Korean relations of the seventeenth 
century, the regulations of foreign trade and the writings of the nationalists, 
Yoshida Shoin and his plan for continental expansion, and Hashimoto Sanai. 
While the material both in the text and in the documents on Japanese relations 
with Korea, the operation of the exclusion laws (and their translations), and 
relations with Russia are of special value, the volume as a whole contains 
much of general interest to the historian. 

However, both the arrangement of material in some places and the over- 
emphasis of facts of secondary importance in others tend to make the work 
more valuable as a reference than as a carefully analyzed survey of the history 
of the Tokugawa period. For instance, specific reference in the text to perti- 
nent documents would have eliminated much of the explanatory material in 
the documents; while the discussion on the effect of the Battle of Sekigahara 
(1600) to the absolute rule of the Tokugawa family (pp. 185-90) seems to fit 
logically into the earlier section on ““The domination of the shogun.” In con- 
sidering the choice of subject matter one is forced to ask why the inane legis- 
lation of the shogun Tsunayoshi is given in such detail (pp. 199-207) when one 
example of his laws would suffice to show the absolute power of the shogun. 
An even more incomprehensible choice is that of Takenouchi, Yamagata, 
and Fujii (pp. 143-82) as not only the chief leaders in the movement for the 
imperial restoration but “the most noteworthy men in Japan of the eighteenth 
century” (p. 182). True it is they were among the pioneers in the awakening 
nationalist movement; but can Kamo Mabuchi, Motoori Norinaga, and Hi- 
rata Atsutane, the acknowledged leaders of the nationalists, be completely 
neglected? What of other noteworthy leaders of the eighteenth century, such 
as Arai Hakuseki and Tokugawa Yoshimune? 

Although Mr. Kuno’s work shows the result of many arduous months—if 
not years—of labor, it is disappointing to find a lack of accuracy in some re- 
spects. While the death of St. Francis Xavier is correctly stated as Decem- 
ber 2, 1552 (p. 4), most of the dates for events in Japan itself have not been 
transposed accurately into their Gregorian equivalents. Although the years 
are correct, days and months are often erroneous. To take a few examples, the 
fall of Osaka Castle on June 3, 1615 (p. 50), the prohibition of Japanese ships 
to sail abroad on April 6, 1633 (p. 68), and the prohibition for Spanish and 
Portuguese ships to enter Japanese ports on August 24, 1637 (p. 83), are all 
incorrectly given in the text. The transliteration of Japanese laws and proper 
names in several instances does not follow that accepted by Japanese his- 
torians and is confusing to the reader. For instance, the “‘Military Constitu- 
tution” is always referred to as Buke Hatto (not Buke Hodo, pp. 109 ff.), the 
envoy of Date to Rome is known as ‘“‘Hasekura,”’ not ‘“‘Hashikura” (p. 28), 
while the councilor in 1860 is commonly called ‘Lord Ii” (p. 346). 

However, in spite of these drawbacks, the reader will find much new and 
valuable material in this volume on Japan’s development after 1600. 

HuGu Borton 


Columbia University 
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The art of biography in eighteenth century England. By Donan A. STAUFFER. 
With a bibliographical supplement. 2 vols. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 5724-293. Both vols., $8.50. Either vol., $5.00. 


Eighteenth-century England has suffered from the scholar’s instinct to re- 
duce things to a pattern and the nonscholar’s willingness to have things so 
reduced. It was, one understands, the “‘age of reason,”’ the age of the “‘rule of 
taste,”’ in which sleeping dogs lay, while Pope perfected couplets, Johnson 
gave off aphorisms, and Horace Walpole wrote letters. Elegant in form and 
insistent upon that elegance, it had the merits of stability and assured taste, 
the defects of coldness and impersonality. 

The picture is pretty, convenient, and almost viciously misleading. The 
men and women of the time did not move with chill, if tasteful, impersonality 
through a stable world. Their world was one of wakeful dogs and, for the 
majority, of doubtful taste—a world subject to the operation of new forces, 
perceived and unperceived. Calamity stood very close, and stability was a 
goal to dream of. It was not a pretty world, not even a rationally ordered 
world; but—and this is the immediately relevant point—it was a world which 
took a great interest in mankind. The century that opened with Locke’s vin- 
dication of the sacredness of the individual and ended on the brink of laissez 
faire might logically be expected to have proved a forcing-ground of biogra- 
phy. 

So it did. In the eighteenth century, according to Professor Stauffer, Eng- 
lish biography was of a perfection and an importance never attained before or 
since. Into its fashioning went the stimuli of an age which, for all its conscious 
emphasis on perfection rather than progress, greatly enlarged the orbit of 
human intelligence. The enlargement lay along lines singularly favorable to 
biography. In the domain of craftsmanship there was the novel, perhaps the 
chief factor in transforming the biographer from the chronicler to the artist. 
With this went new social attitudes. Democracy and sentiment, those ex- 
alters of the individual, were literary forces long before Tom Paine and Jane 
Austen. Trade, increasingly the preoccupation of the English, early became a 
respectable motif. Men of science and medicine were now found worthy of 
commemoration, while the adventurer, male or female, qualified, regardless of 
birth, conduct, or character. The eighteenth century was interested in every- 
thing and everybody, and with that interest went an increasing emphasis on 
subjectivity. The result was a most comprehensive, capable, and well- 
equipped school of biography. 

That is Mr. Stauffer’s thesis. Soundly conceived and thoroughly docu- 
mented, the work ranks high as a specialized study. It is more than that, for it 
links its subject to the time and place. It is a pity that the author should 
have laid on his documentation with a shovel. A bibliography is a bibliogra- 
phy, an anthology an anthology, a critique a critique. Here is a most excellent 
bibliography; but anthology and critique are mixed together to the detriment 
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of both. Overmuch quotation breaks the thread of discussion, while the ex- 
cerpts, in most cases, are too short to convey their proper flavor to the reader. 


Exurott PERKINS 
Harvard University 





Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. By Pauw Merri Spurn. (“Ro- 
mance language series,” No. 4.) University, La.: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 302. $3.00. 


Mr. Spurlin does not pretend to measure the influence of Montesquieu in 
America, for on questions of influence, he wisely says, “‘we have learned to be 
exceedingly cautious.”’ His aim is to discover how widely diffused in America 
Montesquieu’s writings were and in what ways Americans made use of his 
ideas. To both these questions he gives a definite answer. He shows that 
Montesquieu’s writings were cited as a familiar authority in the newspapers 
of the late colonial period. The Spirit of laws, it seems likely from his findings, 
existed in all American college libraries before the Revolution; it was recom- 
mended as outside reading to Seniors at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1756 and became prescribed reading at Princeton about 1785, at Yale in 1789, 
and at North Carolina in 1795. The use made of Montesquieu’s ideas was 
much as would be expected. From 1760 to 1774, in three cases out of four, 
Americans in citing Montesquieu cited his discussion of the British constitu- 
tion, singling out the famous chapter which, though it amounts to only one 
sixty-fifth of the Spirit of laws, established Montesquieu as a great thinker in 
American eyes. Thus established, he was appealed to between 1774 and 1787 
on a wider variety of topics: “‘liberty, virtue, commerce, the nature of laws 
appropriate to republics, and separation of powers’’ (p. 176). At the constitu- 
tional convention his views on confederation were most frequently quoted. 
These views, together with his idea that successful republics must be virtuous 
and small, were the chief subjects of American concern from 1789 to 1801. 
Such is Mr. Spurlin’s account of Montesquieu in America, solidly based on 
examination of many sources. 

The book is open to criticisms, however, which fall, perhaps, less on the 
author than on .lirectors of graduate studies. Mr. Spurlin need hardly have 
told us that his book originated as a doctoral dissertation in Romance lan- 
guages. Montesquieu’s works are regarded as a body of propositions. The 
problem is to trace the occurrence of these propositions, or of Montesquieu’s 
name, through American writings in the period selected. Who Montesquieu 
was, what the propositions mean, why a French nobleman bent on preserving 
“intermediate powers” in the Bourbon state should become a favorite phi- 
losopher of American colonials, what the social conditions in America were 
and how they predisposed readers of Montesquieu to receive his doctrines— 
most of the questions, in short, that might occupy a historian, philosopher, or 
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political scientist are scarcely recognized as part of the problem. The exces- 
sive use of quotation is a practice against which the present reviewer, not long 
ago, had to be warned; it would be well if such good advice were more general- 
ly given. Nor can it be too often repeated that the purpose of study is not only 
to accumulate facts but to analyze and explain them, and not only to possess 
knowledge but to communicate it to others. Therein lies whatever social jus- 
tification scholarship may have, not to mention personal satisfaction. In the 
present volume the organization, analysis, and literary style do less than 
justice to the quality of the research. A little more attention to such matters 
might relieve the supposed conflicts between research, teaching, and writing. 


R. R. PALMER 
Princeton University 





British consular reports on the trade and politics of Latin America, 1824-1826. 
Edited by R. A. Humpureys. (“Camden third series,” Vol. LXIII.) Lon- 
don: Royal Historical Society, 1940. Pp. xiv+385. 


This collection of documents is a valuable addition to those recently pub- 
lished by Professor C. K. Webster. Professor Humphreys’ volume illustrates 
some of the forces—economic forces especially—behind British diplomatic 
procedure. 

Wartime duties prevented the editor from including a substantial introduc- 
tion commenting upon the contents and significance of the documents in- 
cluded in his work. The volume does contain, however, a valuable brief state- 
ment. It is alsg supplied with explanatory footnotes and a helpful bibliogra- 
phy. Since the collection contains no consular correspondence relative to Haiti 
or Brazil, perhaps the term ‘“‘Spanish America”’ would have been more ap- 
propriate in the title. 

The collection is an important contribution to the economic history of 
Spanish America in particular. It gives, however, not merely a cross-sectional 
view of economic conditions in the region in the 1820's; it also illuminates the 
colonial period by means of the historical surveys presented by the British 
consuls, as well as by the painstaking notes of the editor. 

The most striking revelations of the work are three: (1) the tremendous 
interest of the British in Spanish America during the 1820's; (2) the United 
States as their most formidable rival in shipping, if not also in trade; and 
(3) the importance of mining in Spanish-American economy. The tendency 
of certain revisionists in the United States to play down this aspect of the 
subject is in part justified in view of too exclusive attention given by former 
writers to the precious metals, but the facts revealed here should prevent the 
reaction from going too far. In view of the significance of the subject, it seems 
unfortunate that Mr. Humphreys felt justified in omitting from his collection 
an important report on the mines of South America. It may be added also 
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that the collection offers further evidence of the richness of the British archives 
in sources for the investigation of Spanish-American history. 

The editor’s footnotes indicate his familiarity with the published materials 
bearing on the subject in hand. Both his notes and his bibliography were 
affected by limitations of space as well as by the approaching crisis in Europe. 
Nevertheless, his performance deserves high commendation. Perhaps his well- 
selected bibliography should have contained a few additional items, such as 
Earl J. Hamilton’s contributions on the output of the Spanish-American 
mines, C. H. Haring’s work on trade between Spain and its colonies, and this 
reviewer's volume on the early rivalries between Great Britain and the United 


States in respect to Spanish America. 
J. Frep Rippy 


University of Chicago 





Italian nationalism and English letters. Figures of the Risorgimento and Vic- 
torian men of letters. By Harry W. Rupman. (“Columbia University 
studies in English and comparative literature,” No. 146.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 444. $3.25. 

This is an excellent book, based on a great deal of research on a very in- 
teresting theme. It is a story, or rather a series of stories, which are very well 
written. Mr. Rudman sets as his task the presentation of “‘a cross section of 
British and Italian intellectual relationships during the Risorgimento.”” His 
work is not only an important contribution to the history of the Italian na- 
tional revival in the nineteenth century: it is something added to the study of 
English literature. Although the author professes an emphasis “‘as much as 
possible on literary aspects rather than biographical details for their own 
sake,”’ a great many interesting biographical facts are given, but these are 
so well selected that they add a great deal to the book. 

After an introductory summary of the British policy toward the Risorgi- 
mento, some 154 pages are devoted to Mazzini, ‘‘the exile par excellence,” and 
his English life. The second part, entitled “Italy in England,” deals with a 
number of lesser lights—Foscolo, Rossetti, Panizzi, Ricciardi, Gallenga, the 
brothers Ruffini, Gavazzi, Lacaita, Saffi, and Orsini—and includes a chapter 
on Gladstone and Bombha’s victims. The concluding section, of three chap- 
ters, concerns the influence in England of Cavour and Garibaldi. 

The author wisely refrains from any quantitative judgments or conclu- 
sions. But the importance for English letters, and for the unification of Italy 
as well, of the lives of the Italian exiles whom he describes is clearly developed. 
Indeed, it seems to the reviewer that he indicates something more than the 
“heritage of good will” which twentieth-century Italy acquired as a result of 
the lives of the nineteenth-century exiles, something which the introductory 
chapter tends to disclaim. He deals with phenomena which cannot, even by 
the remotest extension of the term, be considered economic. Yet in the intro- 
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duction it is suggested that ‘‘the British favoured the status quo [in the Italian 
peninsula] only as long as it was beneficial to their commercial interests” (p. 
17). “The official British attitude toward Italy’s aspirations for national 
unity” is summarized as essentially “‘limited to wishing her well” (p. 13). Yet 
it is said of Mazzini that “‘his writings caused the English to sympathize so 
strongly with Italy as to aid powerfully her unification” (p. 26). One gains 
the impression that the introductory chapter was written quite independently 
of the research. It represents an oversimplified interpretation of British for- 
eign policy which Mr. Rudman’s own research tends to refute. 
Howarp McGaw Smytu 
University of California 


The foreign policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897. By Cuartes CALLAN 
Tansitit. New York: Fordham University Press, 1940. Pp. 800. $5.00. 


This addition to studies of outstanding Americans in public life presents 
almost a documentary source book of four years of diplomatic history of the 
United States, with more than a glance at topics extending, in some cases for 
many years, outside Bayard’s tenure of the office of secretary of state. Pro- 
fessor Tansill has had, as did Allan Nevins in his account of Hamilton Fish, 
access to materials hitherto inaccessible, notably in the abundant Bayard 
papers; furthermore, it was his good fortune to be able to consult with men 
who had known Bayard, in some cases intimately. With sources like these, as 
well as collections already available in the Library of Congress, the archives of 
the department of state and the Dominion archives, supplemented by printed 
British and German materials, it has been possible to explore every nook and 
cranny of Bayard’s public life as secretary and as ambassador. A search of 
the manuscript and archival materials in England might have added some- 
thing; there appears to have been no attempt to get at Latin-American 
sources—except as they have appeared in English—for Venezuelan, Nicara- 
guan, and Mexican questions. For the purposes of this book, however, it is 
doubtful whether such searches would have made any significant changes in 
major conclusions. Copious excerpts from the unpublished papers used con- 
tribute a richness of detail which, as indicated, make this a volume approxi- 
mating a compilation of sources to delight the specialist. 

With a very brief biographical introduction—the author states that “Bay- 
ard’s early life and public career will be given extended treatment in a volume 
that is nearing completion’”’—the narrative plunges directly into an account of 
the Samoan episode, carrying it from the earliest American contact with that 
group of islands through the Conference of Berlin. A chapter deals with the 
irritating, even if minor, Chinese complications of the eighties and another 
with Korean relations, in which, by the way, the author appears to tread with 
somewhat less firm foot than in most of the book. Five chapters consider the 
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issue precipitated by the abrogation of the fisheries provisions of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, and a later chapter (iii) recurs to Canadian issues, especially 
that of a suggested commercial union; some duplication of both story and 
quotations might have been saved if all these questions had been dealt with 
together. The Fur Seal affair quite properly receives separate treatment 
(chaps. xiv and xv), and the story is taken from the beginning of the contro- 
versy through the arbitration, giving, in fact, quite as much attention to 
Blaine’s part as to Bayard’s. Sackville-West’s unfortunate blunder affords an 
amusing though perhaps disproportionately long chapter, while the renewal of 
Hawaiian reciprocity and general Hawaiian issues of the eighties, as well as 
Mexican irritations, are treated at length. The last chapters (xviii and xix) 
describe the Venezuela boundary imbroglio. Here the story starts with the 
papal bulls of the fifteenth century and goes through the settlement in the 
nineties of the last century; in fact, most of the chapter on Bayard’s ambassa- 
dorship deals with this issue. 

From a run-of-the-mill secretary, Bayard is lifted, and rightly, to a place 
among the ablest of heads of the department of state. His calmness, judicious- 
ness, sympathetic understanding, and farsightedness are emphasized, but not 
too much so. If he was inclined, as his biographer also appears to be, to cast a 
jaundiced eye upon Canadian claims and motives, generally he was able to ex- 
amine questions dispassionately and in perspective and to realize that the 
other fellow might have a case. His desire to build good relations between the 
United States and Great Britain was always a prominent feature of his pol- 
icy, and his failure to go along with Olney in the Venezuela matter is depicted 
to his credit, while Olney’s jingoistic stand is brought out in a manner which 
leaves him a rather sorry figure. 

Few slips mar this work, although it is slightly annoying to find “‘Sir Julian” 
and “Lord Pauncefote” appearing without much regard as to when the gen- 
tleman was raised to the peerage, and ‘‘Sackville-West”’ alternates between 
“Sir Lionel” and “Lord Sackville” in a similar way. Probably the publishers 
must be held responsible for the format of the book, and they are not easily 
forgiven for turning out a volume which weighs over four pounds and is too 
bulky to go on the ordinary library shelf. 

Lester BURRELL SHIPPEE 
University of Minnesota 





To the Finland station. A study in the writing and acting of history. By Eomunp 
Wixson. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. Pp. 590. $4.00. 


This exceedingly interesting and valuable book is easier to read than to 
describe. Among recent items it invites comparison with Max Nomad’s A pos- 
tles of revolution (Boston, 1939). The title, To the Finland station, indicates 
that its story stops with Lenin’s arrival in Russia in 1917, while Kerensky 
was still the man of the hour. The subtitle, A study in the writing and acting 
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of history, indicates that its subject matter is both theories of social criticism 
and movements of social reform. 

The first third of the book is a review of French liberal thought from 
Michelet, through Renan and Taine, to Anatole France; and of French social- 
ist thought from Babeuf, through Saint-Simon and Fourier, to Enfantin. 
The middle third is an account of the ideas and activities of Karl Marx, with 
asides on Engels, Lassalle, and Bakunin. The final third is an account of 
Lenin and Trotsky to the eve of the second 1917 revolution in Russia. 

When the contents of Mr. Wilson’s book are summarized thus baldly, one 
is momentarily at a loss to account for the fact that it is an unusual book, a 
fascinating book, and, in some sense, a book with a thesis, not to say a 
‘“‘message.”” It is not merely one more “‘retake”’ of the facts which comprise 
the history of criticism and reform in modern Europe. But the elusive point 
is: What puts it in a class by itself? Perhaps it is that Mr. Wilson’s very 
self-effacement raises, finally, one question above all others—the question, 
namely: “‘What idea have you had in mind in writing this book?” After 
being richly entertained by Mr. Wilson’s 490 pages, realizing that no single 
book in English does this job quite so effortlessly and vividly, I was left 
pondering. I feel that it is not unfair or irrelevant to state this, because 
most books in this field simply do not raise this question: they are too pedes- 
trian to cause a reader to wonder about the author, or the author is quite 
emphatic about himself, anyway. 

In one perfectly straightforward sense of the words, you can say: ‘‘Here 
is a history of criticism and reform since the French Revolution. It is better 
written than most you will encounter. It will tell you about these matters 
in France, Germany, and Russia. Read it and be grateful.’”’ But somehow 
that would not be quite the whole story. If you could also add: “Here is the 
history of an interesting American mind, projected into the history of criti- 
cism and reform in Europe. The author began life as an unsuspecting liberal. 
For a while he was a Marxist. Now he is neither. He does not tell you why. 
But the peculiar flavor of his book arises out of these facts.’ If, I say, you 
could add those conjectures you would be coming closer to a statement of the 
final and total impression Mr. Wilson’s book leaves. 

This may be another way of saying that Mr. Wilson’s book is neither a 
textbook nor a historical monograph. If you teach in this field you will envy 
Mr. Wilson his ease and expertness. You will relish the manner in which he 
brings your material to life. You will find, in the middle third of his volume, 
one of the best things available in the way of a book on Karl Marx and his 
relation to European history. And, above all, you will find, in the last third, 
a splendid example of history presented as Bergsonian durée; it might be 
compared to a motion picture that has broken off suddenly but is, you feel 
sure, going on even now, if you could only see it. 


aay : ALBUREY CASTELL 
University of Minnesota 
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Recent revelations of European diplomacy. By G. P. Goocn. 4th ed. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. 475. $4.00. 


Dr. Gooch has again placed students of recent European history under a 
great debt of gratitude by this fourth edition of what he aptly calls, not a 
bibliography, but a causerie. The first edition, of 1927, grew out of a lecture 
delivered in 1922 and later expanded to bring it up to date. A second edition 
appeared in 1928, and a third in 1930. In this new, fourth, edition the text has 
been revised and re-written throughout. It is more than twice as long, to 
make room for the contributions of the last ten years, so that more than half 
the volume is wholly new. As some of the earlier works are no longer includ- 
ed, the earlier editions must still be consulted. In many cases his comment has 
been considerably expanded—for instance, Count Czernin’s In the World War 
is given two pages instead of half a page as in 1930. 

As before, Mr. Gooch includes an analysis only of first-hand material: pub- 
lications from archives, memoirs, autobiographies, and biographies containing 
source-material. Secondary accounts, purely military writings, and mono- 
graphs on social and economic history are left aside. Even so, he has read and 
here analyzed nearly 500 works (some of them, like Die Grosse Politik, run- 
ning to 52 volumes) which have appeared since 1914 and which throw light on 
political and diplomatic history from the accession of William II, in 1888, to 
the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, in 1919. A truly prodigious accom- 
plishment! 

The arrangement in this fourth edition is greatly improved and systema- 
tized; the works are grouped by countries, and for each country under sub- 
headings—such as “‘archives,”’ “ministers,” ‘‘diplomatists,” “‘soldiers,”’ ‘‘poli- 
ticians,” ‘“‘independents.”’ In the case of each work he packs the author's 
essential contribution into a brief characterization of remarkable insight and 
condensed statement, often enlivens it by significant quotations, and enriches 
our knowledge by comments drawn from his own mature experience and great 
knowledge. As one might expect from his previous writings, his judgments 
are admirably fair-minded, detached, and objective; if anything, he is some- 
times too charitable in his characterizations. 

Most interesting perhaps to American readers is the chapter on the United 
States, which has expanded from ten to thirty pages. It devotes considerable 
attention to Mr. R. S. Baker’s monumental biography of President Wilson, of 
which Mr. Gooch says: “If the strictures on Page are justifiable, the attempt 
to belittle Colonel House is a blot on the work... . . The portrait of an in- 
effectual idealist [House] bustling about Europe, and falling blindly into 
traps set for him by designing statesmen, fails to convince.” 


Sipney B. Fay 


Harvard University 
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International labor, diplomacy, and peace, 1914-1919. By Austin VAN DER 
Suice. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 408. 
$4.00. 


This story of the international labor movement during the war of 1914, 
like that of Woodrow Wilson, whose name appears so frequently in these 
pages, is one of a worthy effort and a tragic failure. In most belligerent coun- 
tries the followers of the Second International divided into a large majority 
that rallied to the slogans of national defense and supported the official view 
of the war and a small minority that, although not obstructionist, strove to 
preserve the international outlook and develop an idealistic peace program. 
On the extreme left in continental countries, but feebly represented in Great 
Britain, were elements that hoped to turn the conflict into the social revolu- 
tion. By the year 1917 war weariness, disgust at official vagueness, and, ak«ve 
all, the Russian revolution combined to unite the center and moderate left in 
a movement for a constructive peace. The making of programs followed, 
which, both in general principles and in detailed application, anticipated by 
many months the Fourteen Points of President Wilson. The last year of the 
war, accordingly, found these labor groups everywhere rallying to follow the 
eloquent leadership of the one statesman who might possibly write their com- 
mon objectives into the terms of a treaty. When after the armistice it was 
possible for the International again to meet, a determined effort was made to 
influence the peace settlement, only to be frustrated by the secrecy and covert 
hostility at Paris. The treaty, accordingly, failed to satisfy international la- 
bor, and, except by certain right-wing elements, was everywhere denounced 
by it. 

The author has based his account upon a study of the movement in France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Although such an approach will reveal 
the main developments, the full story of international labor’s wartime di- 
plomacy will have to take account of its constituent elements in many other 
lands. That, however, awaits the production of other monographs to supple- 
ment this very useful and substantial contribution. 

The general reader would find comprehension easier if more of the numer- 
ous documents incorporated were digested and interpreted and also if the 
reasons for some policies of major importance were given. He will wonder, for 
example, why Arthur Hendeison and the British Labour party reversed their 
positions on the Stockholm conference proposal (p. 39) and why in 1917 the 
Trades Union Congress entered so fully into the political scene and demanded 
a place in the councils of world-labor (pp. 137-38). 

A few doubtful interpretations, omissions, and misprints have been noted. 
The Leeds convention of June, 1917, was a left demonstration with little of the 
‘popular front” in it (p. 204). After America’s entry into the war the Call, 
organ of the British Socialist party, was not friendly to the Wilson leadership 
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(p. 228). The reactions of British Labour to the treaty should include ex- 
pressions from the center as well as from the Independent Labour party (pp. 
229-30, 358-60). It was in May, 1915, that Labour entered the Asquith 
coalition (p. 258). Longuet’s first name was Jean (p. 263). C. B. Stanton was 
a war Labourite (p. 271). It was January, 1919, when Wilson spoke in Milan 
(p. 299). The election of 1918 increased Labour representation in the house 
of commons from 42 to only 59 (p. 301). The British party’s manifesto on the 
draft treaty was issued May 8, 1919 (p. 370). T. Shaw’s candidacy in 1918 
was sponsored by his trade-union, and he was elected as a member of the 
Labour party (p. 374). 

The index is not very complete, but there is a good bibliography, particu- 
larly of the socialist and labor press, for the three countries studied. 

Car F. Branpb 
Stanford University 


Versailles twenty years after. By Paut Brrpsatt. New. York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1941. Pp. 350. $3.00. 


Although Professor Birdsall modestly declares that his book is ‘‘in no sense 
a formal history of all the negotiations of the Paris Peace Conference or even 
of all the negotiations which resulted in the Versailles Treaty,” it is, none- 
theless, the best study of the Treaty of Versailles yet to appear. Written not 
only with full knowledge of the somewhat scattered sources but also with 
understanding of the play of diplomatic forces, it shows how the principal 
provisions of the treaty were determined and assays the role of the chief 
participants. The book is, in short, a piece of historical writing and not a 
political pamphlet. 

On the material side, Mr. Birdsall’s most interesting contribution is the 
demonstration that the negotiations did not proceed according to fixed for- 
mulas but were guided by ever changing combinations. On the issue of the 
Rhineland, Clemenceau had to face both Wilson and Lloyd George, whereas 
Lloyd George was apathetic on the closely related problem of the Saar and 
Wilson had to fight his battle singlehanded. When it came to Reparation, 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau combined against Wilson; but when Lloyd 
George wished for concessions to Germany at the expense of Poland both 
Wilson and Clemenceau resisted, at least to a certain point. Orlando 
stood by Wilson in the commission on the League of Nations, yet Wilson 
opposed Orlando over Fiume; Lloyd George and Clemenceau supported Wilson 
on Fiume but abandoned him on Shantung. 

Mr. Birdsall defends Woodrow Wilson from the charges of excessive vanity, 
often put forward as the reason for his going to Paris, and of incompetence 
after he got there. ‘““The record clearly shows that on every major question 
but Reparation, the Treaty of Versailles would have been a worse treaty had 
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he remained in Washington. With all his mistakes, he emerges as the only 
man of real stature at Paris” (p. 295). His chief blunder was to surrender to 
the demands of other countries in order to obtain their adherence to the 
League of Nations, a strategy for which Mr. Birdsall thinks Colonel House 
largely responsible, his advice being “‘Make peace quickly and get the League 
started.”” How far Wilson stopped from time to time to ask himself if this 
or that concession was compatible with the Fourteen Points, to what extent 
he reminded his colleagues of the binding force of the Fourteen Points, scarcely 
emerges from the record. Likewise, there is little evidence that Wilson held 
daily conferences with his delegation (as Lloyd George did) or directed its 
strategy (as Clemenceau did); unfortunately, the American delegation was 
divided within itself on many issues (e.g., Fiume, the Franco-American al- 
liance). In spite of all, Wilson held his own; and “‘the real nature of his 
achievement at Paris’ kas been obscured by the subsequent failure of the 
senate to ratify the treaty. 

Colonel House was not, in the long run, a helpful influence. Although de- 
voted to Wilson, he had all his life been a “‘fixer’’; and when troubles arose 
at Paris his instinct was to compromise, not for any personal advantage (al- 
though he seems to have been susceptible to the flattery of Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau) but, as he thought, in the interest of Wilson’s great ideal, the 
League of Nations. Unfortunately, ‘‘on every major issue he advocated com- 
promise and concession at the expense of the accepted principles of peace, and 
in every case beyond definite limits set by Wilson”’ (p. 26); Wilson himself 
complained of this after his return from America in March (p. 207). House 
would have accepted the French position about the Rhineland had not Wilson 
vetoed it; he gave away the American positicn on Reparation, while Wilson 
was ill, by not limiting the payment of Reparation to thirty years; finally, 
he tried to make a deal with Italy in defiance of the recommendations of the 
American experts, which were accepted by Wilson. This last episode prob- 
ably led to the break between House and Wilson. 

Lloyd George fares even worse at Mr. Birdsall’s hands. His attitudes were 
seldom ‘‘the result of any political conviction” (p. 51); he was “ready to 
satisfy every necessity except that of keeping his word” (p. 39); he was always 
‘‘statesmanlike at the expense of other people” (p. 190); and on one occasion 
he tried to blackmail Wilson (p. 141). These harsh judgments derive largely 
from Lloyd George’s own memoirs of the peace conference. Clemenceau, on 
the other hand, openly followed a consistent course and was ever loyal to a 
bargain once struck. 

Mr. Birdsall makes one important contribution to our knowledge. The 
men of Versailles have often been criticized for recognizing the independence 
of the succession states of the Austria-Hungary without imposing a customs 
union on them. According to Mr. Birdsall, who relies on the unpublished 
minutes of the council of foreign ministers, ‘‘British and American delegates 
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in Paris actually proposed a customs union for the area, only to encounter 
Italian objections, based on the principle of ‘divide and rule’ ”’ (p. 7). 

The thesis that “‘the present war is directly attributable to the iniquities 
of Versailles and of the coalition which attempted to perpetuate them” (p. 4) 
finds no support in this book. On the contrary, in Mr. Birdsall’s opinion, it 
was the defection of the United States which destroyed the foundation on 
which the treaty was built and was in large measure responsible for the en- 


suing chaos of Europe. 
BerNaApoTte E. Scumitt 
University of Chicago 





Czechoslovakia: twenty years of independence. Edited by Rosert J. KERNER. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1940. Pp. 504. $5.00. 


Many things can be said of Czechoslovakia: twenty years of independence. 
It is a comprehensive and accurate manual on various phases of internal and 
external life in former Czechoslovakia. It is a unique contribution, the only 
one in any language attempting to appraise from a democratic perspective 
the cultural, economic, social, and political phases of the republic’s organiza- 
tion. It is a frank and thoroughly objective tribute by scholars and leaders 
of one republic to the people of another. Finally, in spite of its twenty con- 
tributors, it is a volume remarkably co-ordinated and meticulously edited. 

Robert J. Kerner, of the University of California, the editor of the volume, 
is a specialist in Czech history. Besides writing numerous articles in Czech 
and Slav history, he has published two large works, namely, the Foundations 
of Slavic bibliography and Bohemia in the eighteenth century. He and S. Harri- 
son Thompson are responsible for an adequate summary of Bohemian history 
through the ages in the new book. 

The volume, dedicated to the memory of Thomas Masaryk, opens with 
the poem “‘Czechoslovakia” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. This bit of verse 
strikes the theme of the entire book, particularly of its last three chapters: 
Wickham Steed’s ‘‘Hitler and Hitlerism,’’ Bernadotte Schmitt’s ‘‘The road 
to Munich and beyond,” and James E. Shotwell’s ““Czechoslovak democracy: 
was it worth while?” The book carries with it an emotional and often nostalgic 
quality seldom found in serious historical publications. It is, on the one hand, 
a presentation of the fairest political hopes and ambitions realized of the 
Czechs and Slovaks and, on the other, a picture of the crushing humiliation 
which the Czechs suffered in 1939 at the hands of Nazi Germany. 

The volume is patterned in divisions and subdivisions. ““The background” 
presents a succinct review of Czech ethnology and history and concludes with 
a suggestive discussion of ‘What Woodrow Wilson and America meant to 
Czechoslovakia,” by Herbert A. Miller. Part II deals with ‘Political and 
constitutional development,” including contributions by Hans Kohn, Mal- 
bone W. Graham, Joseph S. Roucek, and Oscar Jaszi. A generous section is 
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given to “Economic, social, and cultural development,” wherein chapters 
on agrarian reform (Lucy Textor), education (Francis Stuerm), and music, 
art, and literature (Jaroslav S. Vojan) are most informing. The chapters on 
foreign relations and the passing of the republic, already mentioned, conclude 
the work. The chronological chart, compiled by Harry N. Howard and rang- 
ing from 500 B.c. to A.D. July, 1940, is really usable in providing co-ordination 
and synthesis. 

Since Czechoslovakia, in the words of Thomas Masaryk himself, owed 
much, spiritually and materially, to America, the reviewer is inclined to be- 
lieve that a chapter revealing the unstinting aid which the Czechoslovaks liv- 
ing in America and the Americans themselves gave the republic between 1914 
and 1919 would have been quite apropos. 

As is inevitable, a volume of this nature cannot, nor does it pretend to, 
tell the whole story. It is largely a factual commentary, and this only can be 
expected of it. Its outstanding characters are its scholarship and timeliness; 
its virtue, the fact that it honors a country whose hopeful but short-lived ex- 
istence it seeks to present. 


Herzl Junior College 


JOSEPH CHADA 





Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States. 1925. 2 vols. (““Pub- 
lications of the department of state,’ Nos. 1518 and 1519.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1940. Pp. exxi+957; lxxvii+760. 
$2.00; $1.50. 


The diplomatic historian will not be disappointed in expecting this most 
recent issue of Foreign relations to bring grist to his mill. In 1925 the pattern 
of policy which earlier volumes have accustomed us to regard as typical of 
the 1920’s was still in vogue at Washington. In its relations with Europe 
the United States continued to shy away from anything which might be dis- 
missed as the exclusive concern of the old world. Thus the state department 
was at some pains to disassociate the government of the United States from all 
connection with the Geneva Protocol (I, 16-20) and with the German pro- 
posals which were to lead to the Locarno pacts (i, 20-26). But at the same 
time Washington pressed negotiations for repayment of the war loans (I, 107— 
88). In this connection notable results were achieved by using the state de- 
partment’s influence with private banking houses to bring to heel certain of 
the recalcitrant governments (I, 114-22; II, 39-44, 358-63, 738-46). For the 
United States, its European policy was a pyrrhic success. As Ambassador 
Houghton warned: ‘‘We are not popular in Europe just now. Our refusal to 
join the League of Nations and our insistence upon debt repayments have left 
us without friends” (I, 13). 

In Latin America, Washington continued to attempt the role of officer of 
the peace. While General Pershing vainly struggled with the Tacna-Arica 
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plebiscite (I, 304-431), the state department also intervened in the boundary 
disputes between Colombia and her neighbors (I, 431-76) and between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua (I, 471-83). From Nicaragua the legation guards were 
withdrawn only to have the pot immediately boil over again (II, 636-49). 
Diplomatic action was taken to induce the neighbors of Honduras to desist 
from fishing in the troubled waters of that unhappy country (II, 317-37). It 
was in 1925, too, that the senate approved the treaty signed with Cuba twenty 
years earlier by which the United States recognized Cuba’s claim to the Isle 
of Pines (II, 1-14). 

In the Far East the United States continued to co-operate with the treaty 
powers. China’s perennial confusion grew worse confounded. Revolution, 
civil war, and anti-foreign agitation bred the “‘May 30th incident” (I, 647-71), 
the Shameen affair (I, 749-61), and widespread violence directed against the 
foreigners (I, 722-39). While opposing intervention (I, 588-627), the state 
department, in co-operation with the other powers, sought, on the one hand, 
to protect foreign lives and interests and, on the other, to cope with the Chi- 
nese demands for treaty revision, tariff autonomy, and the abolition of extra- 
territoriality (I, 763-890). 

Meantime, throughout the world the state department sleeplessly worked 
in the interest of American business. Concession-seekers in some countries 
(I, 493-511, 890-935) and the claims of American investors in others (II, 
59-64, 517-21) received diplomatic support. Double taxation was the sub- 
ject of prolonged negotiations in several quarters of the globe. Warnings from 
Ambassador Schurman against further loans to German municipalities were 
given wide circulation (II, 172-87). Strong protests were sent to Great Brit- 
ain regarding its embargo on American potatoes (II, 277-81) and the Steven- 
son restrictions on rubber (II, 245-67). 

In another sphere, the department doggedly pursued a policy in support 
of disarmament. The scrapping of capital ships under the terms of the Wash- 
ington Treaty was completed (I, 1f.). Feelers were put out once regarding 
a second disarmament conference (I, 3-16) and once regarding a conference 
on rules of warfare (I, 93-107), but both times they were rebuffed. For a 
conference on international traffic in arms the administration even conde- 
scended to send a delegation to Geneva (I, 26-92). 

Several items which remain to be noted are of particular interest to stu- 
dents of diplomatic procedure. There were the little irritations caused by the 
continued existence of the Soviet government (I, 47, 201-9, 636-41). The un- 
successful efforts by the state department to secure diplomatic status for 
what the Congress euphemistically called “‘customs attachés” should not be 
overlooked (I, 211-54), And in the instructions sent the ambassador to Chile 
there is a classic statement of the United States policy toward the so-called 


“right of asylum” (I, 584). 
JAMES T. WATKINS IV 


University of Chicago 
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Great Britain under protection. By Freperic BenuamM. (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. ‘‘Commercial 
and tariff history,” edited by Micnagt T. Frortnsxy.) New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. 271. $2.50. 


A history of French commercial policies. By Frank ARNoLp Hatcurt. (Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and His- 
tory. “Commercial and tariff history,” edited by Micuar. T. Fiortin- 
sky.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 285. $2.50. 


These are the first volumes to appear of a series dealing with the com- 
mercial and tariff history of the principal European countries, published 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In 
the first volume, Dr. Benham, who is Sir Ernest Cassel reader in commerce 
in the University of London, analyzes carefully the economic catastrophe 
which struck Britain in 1929-31 and then describes the revolutionary meas- 
ures taken by the government to counteract the various evil effects. Among 
the matters he discusses are the provisions of the new British tariff, the 
Ottawa trade agreements and imperial preference, the British commercial 
treaties of 1933-38, and the problems of certain key industries. In tracing 
Britain’s trade revival after 1933, the author rejects the general view that the 
imposition of the tariff and the abandonment of the gold standard were the 
prime factors, and proceeds to explain, to the undoubted satisfaction of the 
orthodox economist, that the general fall in the price level of British imports, 
the consequent gain to employed workers, and their increased margin for 
spending provided the initial and decisive impulse for this recovery. 

As a whole, Mr. Benham’s study is of great value and will be welcomed, 
not only by the professional economic historian but also by all students in- 
terested in recent European history. However, this reviewer has certain criti- 
cisms to make of this otherwise outstanding work. The author has failed to 
link adequately post-war economic problems with those of the two genera- 
tions preceding the war of 1914. Even before 1914 it was clear that Britain 
was already losing her economic supremacy; her post-war problems were, in 
part, merely continuations of the earlier ones, and the war itself was largely 
responsible for the new ones. Another fault of omission is a technical one: 
the absence of a bibliography. 

The second volume is more ambitious in scope than the preceding work; 
but Mr. Haight, like Mr. Benham, is also primarily interested in the changes 
which have taken place since the war of 1914. The author, a Canadian who 
is at present secretary of the Capetown (South Africa) chamber of commerce, 
has investigated thoroughly the materials on French trade policy and reveals 
his mastery of the subject in this comprehensive yet nontechnical study. 

In the first section he traces briefly and in general terms the evolution of 
French commercial policy from the seventeenth century to the outbreak of the 
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war of 1914. The remaining two-thirds of the study he devotes to a more 
valuable, more detailed account of French tariffs since that time. In his treat- 
ment of the period after 1931 Mr. Haight is dealing with his own specialty (he 
is the author also of a recent study on French import quotas) and gives a schol- 
arly, comprehensive account of the monetary and trade crises which con- 
fronted France in the last decade and the various methods—import quotas, 
licenses, clearing agreements, etc.—with which the government experimented 
in a vain effort to control the course of trade. 

Certain minor criticisms may, however, be directed against this study. 
Internal economic conditions do not receive the attention they warrant, and 
the various tariff changes themselves are treated in too vague a fashion. 
Nonetheless, the author has really succeeded in accomplishing his aim: to 
give the reader a clear understanding of France’s commercial problems in re- 
lation to those of the rest of the world. He is also to be commended for his 
inclusion of excellent statistical tables and a convenient bibliography. 


SypNEY ZEBEL 
New York University 





Britain and France between two wars: conflicting strategies of peace since Ver- 
sailles. By ARNoLD Wotrers. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. 
Pp. 467. $3.75. 


The Yale Institute of International Relations’ high standard of scholarly 
research and literary excellence is continued in this volume by Professor 
Wolfers. With the aid of his research assistant, Mr. Blum, he has been able 
to base his splendid, realistic analysis of British and French foreign policy 
between two wars on a mass of material, “‘which includes among other docu- 
ments the French and British parliamentary debates between 1918 and 1939, 
and all the discussions in the League that dealt with European affairs.”’ 

In the first half of the volume, devoted to France, extensive use of quota- 
tion in French allows the makers of French policy to speak for themselves and 
to render impeccable the analysis of Mr. Wolfers. In the last half, devoted 
to Britain, ample quotation from the makers of British policy offers similar 
service. The detailed treatment of the foreign policy of each state in its rela- 
tion to other states and to the situations resulting from Versailles shows that 
for ‘‘nearly twenty years the outlook of France and Britain on European 
affairs, their aims, their interests, and their policies differed fundamentally” 
(p. 201). Not only did each contribute to the failure of the other’s policy, 
but internal dissension and difference of opinion between the Right and Left 
as to the means to achieve the ends of their respective foreign policies helped 
to bring about the final failure. In England the Conservative government was 
“hesitant in its advocacy of drastic changes as long as the status quo powers 
were preponderant .... ,” while the “‘Labor and Liberal opposition, assisted 
by Winston Churchill, clamored for more rapid and drastic redress of Ger- 
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many’s legitimate grievances” (p. 218). In France the Right pursued a policy 
of force; the Left, one of persuasion (p. 66). With the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland ‘‘the issue for France became a different one” (p. 66), and the 
occupation by German troops of Bohemia and Moravia, “of non-German 
territory .... marked the end of Britain’s policy of appeasement and opened 
a new chapter in British and European history” (pp. 292-93). But the basic 
issue between Britain and France was ‘“‘the concrete political problem of 
Germany’s power and position. How strong should Germany be permitted 
to become without menacing the vital interests of the two countries? The 
British and French disagreed on the answer to this question; this disagreement 
accounts for most of the discord between them” (p. 38). 

Mr. Wolfers is comprehensive, succinct, and competent in analyzing the 
interrelated phases of British and French policy: in Western Europe, where 
“‘the British and French concurred in a desire to protect and stabilize the 
settlements .... in which Britain had a vital interest” (p. 382); in Eastern 
Europe, where France “‘stood for ‘indivisible peace,’ Britain made every ef- 
fort to discriminate between East and West” (p. 383); and even in the Near 
East, where “‘France was Great Britain’s strongest rival for supremacy” 
(p. 230). 

The tone throughout reflects a European grasp of the nature of interna- 
tional politics, refreshing in the midst of a sea of passionate emotionalism. 
In his conclusion Mr. Wolfers reaffirms and reapplies the principle of the 
balance of power in a Europe of sovereign states as “‘the only alternative to 
the domination of one nation or one group of nations over the other” (p. 390). 


Henry M. Apams 
Eastern Washington College 





Speeches on foreign policy. By Viscount Hauirax, K.G., D.C.L. Edited by 
H. H. E. Craster. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 368. 
$4.00. 


This book is not intended for the scholar, for it has no index; moreover, 
most of its material is to be found in Hansard’s Parliamentary debates, the 
League of Nation’s Official journal, and other sources easily available to 
scholars. The very few speeches here included which are not easily available 
elsewhere will be of interest to a biographer, but the same may be said of 
other speeches made by Lord Halifax between 1934 and 1939 which are not 
included in the volume. For these reasons only a short notice of the book is 
required here, although it covers events of the greatest possible importance. 
The editor mentions that “‘the speeches have been chosen with the object of 
giving a more or less connected narrative of the events which led up to the 
present war”’ (p. vii). To this it must be said that the general reader can al- 
ready find fuller and much more readable narratives of those events. 
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The main purpose of the publication, however, was to give currency to the 
“philosophical quality”’ of Lord Halifax’s speeches. This quality is real, and 
it is perceptible in some of these speeches in spite of being embedded in masses 
of dull descriptive matter. Yet, if real and perceptible, the quality is undis- 
tinguished, and it may be questioned whether Lord Halifax’s friends did him a 
service by advertising it. The written word of Lord Halifax’s speeches does 
not convey the impression of deep and fervent religious conviction which is 
often said to be characteristic of him. Rather it gives the impression of a 
calm and right-minded conservative, sufficiently the practical politician to re- 
sort upon occasion to a measure of casuistry to defend his position. An ex- 
ample of this is his argument in defense of British recognition of Italian sov- 
ereignty over Ethiopia, in which he speaks of the conflict between two ideals— 
righteousness and peace (p. 160). The ‘ideal of unrighteous peace” may per- 
haps be defended as a political conception, but the philosopher who has to de- 
fend it is to be pitied! 

There is a theory in British circles that since the house of lords was de- 
prived of most of its political power the oratorical standard of its debates has 
greatly improved. This may be so, but Lord Halifax has not contributed to 
the improvement: he is a master of the impersonal and indirect, especially of 
the double negative. 

RusHToN CoUuLBORN 
Atlanta University 





Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. U, July 1939—June 1940. 
Edited by S. Sueparp Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1940. Pp. 875. $3.75. 

The first volume of this series (Journal, XII [1940], 419-20) covered 
eighteen months in 582 pages, whereas this second volume covers but twelve 
months in 848 pages, not including the index which for both volumes is com- 
bined and bound in the second. The arrangement of the material has been 
modified to meet changed conditions and emphases. The part on “National 
defense” has been enlarged; the part on ‘Refugees’ has been changed to 
*“Treatment of persons’’; two new parts, one on “Moral embargo” and one on 
the “‘Department of state and foreign service,” have been added. The table 
of contents covers 33 pages and is followed by a list of twenty-five important 
events with dates. One map showing the neutrality zones as of the middle of 
the year 1940 is included. The appendix gives important statistical material 
and legislation having a bearing on foreign relations. Line 18 on page 69 
should read: *“There are many among us who closed their eyes, from lack of 
inter-’’, for as it stands it is a repetition of line 24. In a few cases the editors 
have been tempted to express judgments on the facts (pp. 415-16; 423; 433, 
n. 2). Would it not be better to reduce “color” to the minimum in this series? 
There are ‘“‘color” books for those who want them. Moreover, it may be too 
early to appraise facts in most cases. 
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In general, it might be said the policy of the United States veered from the 
“complete liberty of action” theory as expressed in the documents in the first 
volume. Secretary of State Cordell Hull in his Harvard University address 
pointed the way when he said: ‘“‘Our American history has not been achieved 
in isolation from the rest of the mankind; there is no more dangerous folly 
than to think its achievements can be preserved in isolation.”” The documents 
give little comfort to extreme isolationists, but President Roosevelt still hoped 
the nation could be kept out of the war. The two outstanding chapters for in- 
terest would seem to be those on neutrality and inter-American relations. 

The big problem of the editors seems to be to keep the annual volume with- 
in the limits necessary ‘‘to increase public understanding of international 
problems.”” The public probably finds the volume rather large. Moreover, 
there is some repetition. What should be omitted? The reviewer, with some 
fear lest he be misunderstood, makes a few suggestions. The references to the 
temporary custody of Magna Carta add little of importance. The authors 
gave no special place to Magna Carta in the index. The farewell courtesies in 
connection with the visit of Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles to 
France and Great Britain would seem to add nothing but meaningless formal- 
ities. The whole matter of the visit might have been summarized in a para- 
graph. The section on “Principles and policy” could have been reduced with- 
out material loss. The same is true of the section on “Inter-American rela- 
tions.” On the other hand, the documents from foreign sources are necessary 
for background. They might, however, have been given in smaller type to a 
larger extent. The volume is much too important to permit it to become for- 
biddingly bulky. Its use must not become a monopoly of the few instructors 


in college and university classes in foreign relations. 
Jacos C, Meyer 
Western Reserve University 
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the saint’s solidarity with the church and its members and his separation from them by 
superior holiness. In his City of God Augustine sets forth the great Christian myth of the 
opposing societies of God and Satan; but he was pragmatist enough to accept the secu- 
larized church. Bernard dichotomized life more sharply: for him, mingling in the af- 
fairs of the outward church was spiritual agony. The exploitation of saintliness by the 
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sent a penetrating analysis of the dual role of that zealous ascetic who, notwithstanding 
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ized in accordance with the Christian myth. The portrait of St. Francis is much more 
favorably drawn, and his figure is set over against the rising business life of his time. 
The present world needs, we are told, a rebirth of his spirit. 

The Christian myth was transformed and gradually obliterated in the postmedieval 
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Ferdinando Cornacchia (1768-1842) began his political career in the administrative 
system of Napoleon in the region of Parma. In addition to his practical experience he 
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merit appointment as professor of political economy at the University of Parma in May, 
1814. Because Parma had been assigned to the Empress Maria Louisa by the Treaty of 
Paris, Metternich faced a rather difficult problem in finding compensation in Italy for 
the Spanish Maria Louisa and her son and heir, Carlo Lodovici. Cornacchia was called 
to Vienna as a kind of economic expert to assist the Austrian chancellor in disposing of 
the problems of Parma and Lucca and the claims of the two Maria Louisas. Although 
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will of the national class. The second group of topics (chaps. viii—xiii) might be held 

together by the title of chapter viii: “National differences and the international revolu- 

tion.”” Here Mr. Bloom assembles the views held by Marx regarding those things which 
characterized the then present status and the probable eventual transition to a classless 
socialism in the nation-states of England, France, Germany, Russia, and the United 

States. These chapters make interesting reading for the light they throw both on the 

mind of Marx and on the history of these nations during the period from 1848 to the 

war of 1914. The study concludes with two brief chapters which argue that Marx was 
not a nationalist in any narrow chauvinistic sense (chap. xiv) and that he recognized and 
endorsed the fact that the nations of mankind form ‘‘a varied world” (chap. xv). Mr. 
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Much has been written about peace aims, but little about the methods that lead from 
war to peace such as Georges Kaeckenbeeck discusses in five lectures delivered at the 
University of Geneva and published under the title De la guerre 4 la paix. The author 
deals first with the steps which in the past have marked the procedure of peace-mak- 
ing—mediation, armistice, peace preliminaries, peace treaties—and goes on to show the 
incomparable advantages of a peace by treaty over any peace by annihilation of the 
enemy and annexation of his territory. There follows a discussion of the legal nature of 
peace treaties and a description of the regular and essential content of such treaties. 
More important than a settlement on indemnities or territorial cessions, so the author 
believes, is a co-operative program of reconstruction. Having presided over the arbitral 
tribunal of Upper Silesia in the years after the war of 1914, Mr. Kaeckenbeeck is par- 
ticularly well qualified to comment on the difficulties arising from territorial cessions— 
the most “audacious enterprise,’’ to quote him, in international relations. While most 
of the book is devoted to legal aspects, the author does not fail to stress the fundamental 
importance of the psychological and moral factors which decide the stability and dura- 
bility of any peace settlement. No one principle, such as the democratic principle of 
self-determination or the authoritarian principle of geo-politics, can be radically applied 
without causing injustice and instability. He advocates, instead, the cardinal virtue 
of moderation, which teaches statesmen to seek a modus virendi by transaction and ac- 
cord and leaves the vanquished with some hope of amelioration. The little volume will 
serve statesmen and students as a useful guide through the main problems of peace- 
treaty making. It will not satisfy those who believe that the revolutionary nature of 
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British working class politics, 1832-1914. By G.D.H. Coie. London: Routledge, 1941. 
Pp. 320. 7s. 6d. 

John Sterling: a representative Victorian. By ANNE KimBaLu TUELL. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. 

From cabin-boy to archbishop. The autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne. Introduction 
by SHANE Lesuiz. London: Burns Oates, 1941. 15s. 

Ullathorne went to sea before the age of fourteen, became a Roman Catholic monk 
in his teens, served in Australia and New Zealand in the eighteen-thirties and forties, 
and was made vicar apostolic of the Western District in 1846. This edition of his auto- 
biography is taken from his original manuscript. 

Richard Norman Shaw, R.A., architect, 1831-1912. A study. By Sir Reeinatp Biom- 
FIELD. London: Batsford, 1941. 12s. 6d. 
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By Rear-Apmirat Sim Murray Sueter. Rev. ed. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 15s. 
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Hutchinson, 1941. 10s. 6d. 
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late lord justice of appeal. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 18s. 

Lord Halifar. By Stuart Hopeson. London: Christophers, 1941. 10s. 6d. 
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I was Winston Churchill's private secretary. By Puyutis Morr. New York: Wilfred 
Funk, 1941. $2.00. 

Blood, sweat and tears. By Winston S. CuurcHILL. With a preface and notes by Ran- 
poLpH S. CuurcuiLtt. New York: Putnam, 1941. Pp. 462. $3.00. 
A collection of the British prime minister’s speeches from 1938 to the present. 
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sity Press, 1940. Pp. 301. $3.00. 
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Codex M.A. 1139. By Erwin Panorsky. (“Studies of the Warburg Institute,” Vol. 
XIII.) London: Warburg Institute, 1941. 25s. 

Lucrezia Borgia. By Ferpinanp Grecorovivs. Vienna: Bernina Verlagsgesellschaft, 
1939. Pp. 282. Rm. 3.75. 

Niccolo Machiavelli. Zur Krisenanalyse einer Zeitwende. By RENE KOniG. Erlenbach- 
Ziirich: E. Rentsch, 1941. Pp. 352. Fr. 9. 

Der Einheitsgedanke in der italienischen Presse und Publizistik 1789-1815. By ADOLF 
Drester. (“Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Presse,” Vol. I.) Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1940. Pp. 72. Rm. 2.85. 

‘ Enrico Cernuschi: la vita, la dottrina, le opere. By Gruserre Lett. (“Biblioteca storica 
del Risorgimento italiano,” N.S., No. 7.) Rome: Societa anonima editrice Dante 
Alighieri, 1939. Pp. 148. L. 7.50. 

Enrico Cernuschi (1821-96) spent only a few months of his life in political activity in 
Italy. As a young man of twenty-seven years he was one of the leaders of the popular 
insurrection of Milan in March, 1848. A federalist and a republican, he worked with 
Carlo Cattaneo in opposing both the Albertist policy of the Lombard provisional govern- 
ment and Mazzini’s theory of a unitary republic. After the collapse of the movement in 
northern Italy, Cernuschi betook himself to Rome. Elected a member of the Roman 
assembly in March, 1849, he served as one of the drafters of the constitution of the 
Roman Republic and as a leader of the popular resistance against Oudinot’s expedi- 
tionary force. He was imprisoned by the French in the summer of 1849 and not released 
until a year later, following a trial in which he conducted his own defense. The rest of 
Cernuschi’s life was spent in exile: he never returned to his native city. Starting life 
anew in 1850, he accumulated a fortune in France in less than twenty years and dis- 
tinguished himself as a writer on economic problems, particularly as a champion of 
bimetallism. Cernuschi never married. His fortune was expended in philanthropy and 
in support of his political and economic beliefs. He helped finance the campaign of 
opposition to the Napoleonic plebiscite of 1869; he supperted the Italian groups who 
opposed Crispi and the Triple Alliance in the elections of 1890. This short but well- 
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documented biography is the rather anomalous story of a man who became rich and 

powerful yet remained true to the political ideals of his youth—federalism and repub- 

licanism. 
Howarp M. Smyta 

Life and criticism of Francesco de Sanctis. By Louis A. Breciio. New York: S. F. 
Vanni, 1941. $4.00. 

LOW COUNTRIES 

The Paintings of Jan Vermeer. (“Phaidon edition.”’) London: Allen & Unwin, 1941. 
12s. 6d. 

Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas. Recueil destiné a faire suite 
aux travaux de L. P. Gachard. Vol. 1, 1577-1580. Edited by Josepn Lerivrn. Brus- 
sels: Palais des Académies, 1940. Pp. 819. 

Risunki Rubensa |The drawings of Rubens]. By M. V. Doproktonsky. Moscow and 
Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1940. Pp. xxx+28. 20r. 

a illustrated album of the Hermitage collection, with descriptions and a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Geschiedenis van Vlaanderen. Vol. V, Vlaanderen in de zeventiende en de achttiende eeuw 
onder Spaansch en Oosienrijksch bewind. By R. vAN Roossroeck, H. vAN WERVEKE, 
and E. VaLvekens. Antwerp and Brussels: Standaard-Boekhandel, 1939. Pp. 370. 

Les grands hommes de la révolution lizgeoise de 1789. By JuLes Bosmant. Lidge: Edi- 
tions du Comité La Ruelle, 1939. Pp. 80. Fr. 10. 
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Le Danube et les Roumains depuis l époque romaine jusqu’ a la fondation des principautés. 
By StépHan P. Luca. Bucharest: Toroutiu, 1940. Pp. 184. 

Die volksbiologische Forschung unter den Siebenbiirger Sachsen und ihre Auswirkung auf 
das Leben dieser Volksgruppe. By Atrrep CsaLLNer. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1940. Pp. 
113. Rm. 6. 

Das Banat. Ein deutsche Siedlungsgebiet im Donauraum. Geschichte, Wirtschaft und Kul- 
tur einer deutschen Volksgruppe. By Hans Herrscuart. Berlin: Verlag Grenze und 
Ausland, 1940. Pp. 193. Rm. 4. 

The Lion of Yanina. By Stoyan Curistowg. New York: Modern Age Books, 1941. 
Pp. 424. $3.00. 

70 Eixooveva o11) Naik (wypadixyn tov [The ‘21 in its popular painting]. By A. G. 
Proxoprou. Athens, 1940. Pp. 245. 

La signification de Veuvre de P. Zographos dans la peinture grecque du XIX siécle. 
By A. G. Proxoprov. Athens, 1939. Pp. 21. 

Makrygidnnes, a leader in the war of Greek independence—‘‘the °21,” as it is 
popularly called—and in the revolution of 1843, which gave Greece a constitution, con- 
ceived the idea in 1836 of presenting his compatriots with a pictorial history of the 
struggle. His motives were twofold: to vindicate himself from the partisan criticisms of 
historians and to teach the illiterate public. He engaged a painter, appropriately named 
Zographos (‘‘painter’’), to draw from his instructions twenty-four pictures, which were 
exhibited at Athens in 1839 and entrusted to a schoolmaster, Isaias, who undertook to 
convey them to Paris, where they were to be published. But this faithless emissary 
never executed his undertaking, and the pictures disappeared until 1909, when Gen- 
nadios, the Greek minister in London and founder of the library at Athens, discovered 
them at a sale of books in Rome. In 1926, in conjunction with Boissonas, he published 
them with a biographical introduction in French; and somewhat later the originals 
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returned to Athens, where they are exhibited in the Gennadios Library. This mono- 
graph describes the historical value of the pictures, which are reproduced. But that 
value is small; for Makrygiannes had two prejudices: one personal, against his detrac- 
tors, which led him to instruct the painter to emphasize his share in the struggle; the 
other local, which made him, as a Roumeliote, underrate the part of the Moreotes in the 
war; thus, while ten pictures are devoted to continental Greece, only four are concerned 
with the Morea. Anachronisms are another serious fault. Thus, in the introductory 
picture of the capture of Constantinople, Rhegas, who died in 1798, appears with 
Mohammed II, who is inaccurately depicted as repulsing the Orthodox hierarchy. Nor 
was Makrygidnnes always present at the battles which he described to the artist: he 
was a prisoner at Arta, when that of the bridge of Alamana was fought and when 
Odysseus defended the khan of Gravid; he was at Hydra during the battle of Ambliana. 
His personal experience of the war begins only with the seventh picture, while the 
eighth, that of the sieges of Missolonghi, is onde imaginary, and the battle of Aracho- 
va, depicted in the ninth, found him shut up in the Acropolis. With this may be 
compared the almost contemporary picture in the Benaki Museum. Nor was he present 
at the siege of Tripoli. But he was the hero of the Mills of Lerna, and the sketches of the 
Acropolis show personal knowledge of the siege of 1826. The twenty-fourth picture 
contains a list of 390 Philhellenes, which may be compared with that of Fornésy and 
with that in the Catholic church at Nauplia, erected in 1846, which contains the 
American Jarvis, Murray, son of the Duke of Atholl, and Paul Bonaparte. Athens has a 
modern monument to American Philhellenes, and a district bears Makrygiannes’ name. 
Copious extracts from Makrygiénnes’ Archives explain the pictures. There is an ample 
bibliography, but Finlay’s and the reviewer's histories are cited in old editions. 

The French pamphlet contains a summary of the above book. It mentions that 
Makrygidnnes was present at only eight of the battles depicted and that Zographos 
destroyed a twenty-fifth picture, representing Armansperg killing Greece. 

WiiurAM MILLER 


Heroines of modern Greece. By Lois A. C. Rapuarnt. New York: Greek War Relief 
Association, 1941. $1.00. 

Turkey. By Ema, Laneygei. New York: Random House, 1941. Pp. 474. $3.75. 

Briton and Turk. By Puiip P. Graves. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 12s. 6d. 
Anglo-Turkish relations from the time of Abdul Hamid to the present day. 


Die englisch-franzisischen Spannungen bei der Lisung der orientalischen Frage 1922. By 
WriHeLm Kricnr. Berlin: Ebering, 1940. Pp. 138. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Napoléon et la Lituanie en 1812. By Brontus Dunpuuis. (“Bibliothéque d’histoire 
contemporaine.) Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1940. Pp. 344. Fr. 50. 


During the late brief era of Lithuanian national rebirth this narrative of vain resorgi- 
mento hopes of a century earlier should have had its merited recognition abroad as at 
home. Now its foreign appeal may be largely ironic. Yet, as a monograph based on 
Napoleon’s fateful Russian miscalculations, it should still have pertinence and future 
value. M. Dundulis has treated the 1812 adventure from an angle fresh for most western 
students, with scrupulosity and without bias. There are five parts, each having three 
chapters: “La Lithuanie avant la guerre de 1812”; “‘Arrivée de Napoléon en Lithu- 
anie”’; “Organization de la Lithuanie’”’; “Participation de la Lithuanie a la guerre’; 
“Retraite des Francais.” The specialist may find little really new added to the Napo- 
leonic story; or from personal research he may dissent from certain views of the author, 
as does the present writer regarding the stress upon the Continental System as causative 
of the Russian campaign. However, the account of Lithuania in 1812 checks with the 
evidence of non-Slavie sources recently exploited by the reviewer. Indeed, he can se- 
riously complain of little except some remissness in proofreading—as in book citations— 
for which the French publishers might share the blame did we not recall the war condi- 
tions under which it was published. As a doctoral dissertation it is well synthesized, 
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effectively presented, and carefully annotated. The bibliography is very comprehensive 
and logically organized. French and Slavic archives, public and private, have been con- 
scientiously exploited. The annexes reproduce a number of rare documents. In fine, 
M. Dundulis has done a piece of scholarly research, highly creditable to himself, to his 
director at the Sorbonne, Professor Georges Lefebvre, and to that native land whose 
illusory national aspirations he has interpreted for us. 

Frank E. MEtvin 


Il nobile G. B. Morosini e Vindipendenza polacca. By Francesco Bertouiatti. Bellin- 
zona: Leins & Vescovi, 1939. Pp. 65. 

Die antideutsche Propaganda der Polen von 1890 bis 1914. By BertHotp Wiecanp. 
Danzig: Danziger Verlagsgesellschaft, 1940. Pp. 152. Rm. 3. 


RUSSIA 


Istoriya Ukrainy. Kratky kurs (History of the Ukraine. Short course]. Edited by S. M. 
Be.ousov, K. G. Gusiisty, O. P. O@LosLin, and others. Kiev: Akademiya nauk 
UKSSR, 1940. Pp. 412. 6r. 

In Ukrainian. 

Putevoditel po istoriko-revolyutsionnym pamyainikam goroda Kieva |A guide to the his- 
torical revolutionary memorials of the city of Kiev]. Edited by Ts. M. Frapxin. 
Kiev: Politizdat UkSSR, 1940. Pp. 104. 4r. 

Istoriya buryat-mongolskogo naroda. Ocherki (History of the Buryat-Mongol people. 
Essays]. By F. A. Kupryatspv. Moscow and Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR. 
1940. Pp. 242. 12r. 

This first book covers the period from the seventeenth century to the 1860's. 


Akty khozyaystva boyarina B. I. Morozova [Records of the economic management of 
the boyar B. I. Morozov]. Edited by A. I. Yakoviev. Moscow and Leningrad: 
Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1940. Pp. 228. 15r. 

Russkiye satiricheskiye zhurnaly XVIII vyeka (Russian satirical journals of the eight- 
eenth century]. By L. B. Lexutrsiav. Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1940. Pp. 352. 6r. 
35k. 

There are illustrations and a bibliography. 


Die gesetzgebende Kommission Katharinas II. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Absolutis- 
mus in Russland. By Gnore Sacks. Breslau: Priebatsch’s Buchhandlung, 1940. Pp. 
178. Rm. 9. 

Vosstaniye 1755 g. v Bashkirii [The uprising of 1755 in Bashkiriya]. By A. P. Cuv- 
LOSHNIKOV. Moscow and Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1940. Pp. 112. 7r. 

Dokuinenty i materialy po istorii Belorussii [Documents and materials on the history of 
White Russia]. Edited by N. M. Nrxotskry and I. F. Locumet. Vol. II, 1772-1903. 
Minsk: Akademiya nauk BSSR, 1940. Pp. xvi+940. 30r. 

Suworow. Der russische Marschall “‘Vorwérts.” By Ever Scuman.. (“Kleine Wehr- 
macht-Biicherei,” Vol. V.) Berlin: Verlag “Der Wehrmacht,” 1940. Pp. 109. Rm. 
1.20. 

Alexander I. Rausch und Einkehr einer Seele. By Nrko.at SEMENTOWSKI-KuURILO. 
Ziirich: Scientia, 1939. Fr. 10. 

Zarenlegende. Glanz und Geheimnis um Alexander I. By Martin WinKueER. Berlin: 
Freundsberg-Verlag, 1941. Pp. 291. 

Donskiye kazaki v voynye 1812 goda. Ocherk [The Don Cossacks in the war of 1812. An 
essay]. Rostovon-Don: Rostizdat, 1940. Pp. 124. @r. 
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Denis Davydov |in Russian]. By V. Ortov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 56. 30k. 
A sketch of the life of a famous commander of the Russian army during the Napole- 

onic invasion of 1812. 

Petropavlovskaya oborona. (1853-1856 gg.) [The defense of Petropavlovsk. (1853-56)]. 
By A. Stepanov. Khabarovsk: Dalgiz, 1940. Pp. 108. 3r. 70k. 

Krestyanskaya reforma 1861 g. v Vyatskoy gubernii [The peasant reform of 1861 in the 
Vyatka province]. By A. Tokaryeva. Kirovskoye oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1941. 
Pp. 76. Ir. 40k. 

Formirovaniye promyshlennogo proletariata v Rossii [The formation of the industrial 
proletariat in Russia]. By A. G. Rasnin. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 464. 10r. 
75k. 

There is a ten-page bibliography. 

Khronika revolyutsionnogo rabochevo dvizheniya v Peterburgye [Chronicle of the revolu- 
tionary workers’ movement in St. Petersburg]. Edited by V.I. Bystryansxy. Vol. 
I, 1870-1904. Edited by E. Korotcuux and E. Soxo.oyv. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 
1940. Pp. 384. 16r. 

There is a six-page bibliography. 

Repin. Gorky. Mayakovsky. Bryusov. Vospominaniya [Memoirs]. By K. Cuukovsky. 
Moscow: “‘Sovyetsky pisatel,”’ 1940. Pp. 304. 9r. 

Revolyutsionnaya Moskva. 1888-1905 (Revolutionary Moscow. 1888-1905]. By S. I. 
MitskeEvicn. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 496. 15r. 

Krestyanskoye revolyutsionnoye dvizheniye v Gruzii v 1902-1905 gg. [The peasant revolu- 
tionary movement in Georgia in 1902-5]. By A. H. Apramov. Leningrad: Len- 
partizdat, 1940. Pp. 220. 10r. 50k. 

1905 god na Donu [The year 1905 on the Don]. By P. V. Spmernin. Rostov-on-Don: 
Rostizdat, 1940. Pp. 168. 2r. 50k. 

Tammerforsskaya konferentsiya bolsherikov 1905 goda [The Tammerfors conference of the 
Bolsheviks in 1905]. By E. Yarostavsky. Moscow: Politizdat, 1940. Pp. 48. 30k. 

Moskovskoye dekabrskoye vooruzhennoye vosstaniye 1905 g. Sbornik materialov, vospo- 
minaniy i dokumentov [The Moscow armed uprising of December, 1905. A collection 
of materials, memoirs, and documents]. Edited by D. Betyanxin, A. GuRYEVICH, 
and V. Dusrovinsky. Moscow: “‘Moskovsky rabochy,”’ 1940. Pp. 188. 5r. 

Once a rebel. By Stuon Kaptan. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. Pp. 311. $2.50. 
Reminiscences of the revolution of 1905, in which the author took part. 

Saratovskaya organizatsiya RSDRP v 1905-1907 gg. [The Saratov branch of the Russian 
Social Democratic Workers party in 1905-7]. By V. A. Osipoyv. Saratov: Oblastnoye 
izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 124. 3r. 65k. 

Voenno-boyeraya rabota bolsherikov v revolyutsii 1905-1907 gg. [The use of armed force by 
the Bolsheviks in the revolution, 1905-7]. By M. V. Bazanov. Moscow: Akademi- 
ya Krasnoy Armii imeni V. I. Lenina, 1940. Pp. 132. Free. 

Stalin i revolyutsionnoye drizheniye v Armenii v 1905-1907 gg. [Stalin and the revolution- 
ary movement in Armenia in 1905-7]. By A. Arents. Erivan: Gospolitizdat, 1940. 
Pp. 120. 5r. 

Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin. Biografiya [Biography]. Moscow: Politizdat, 1940. Pp. 
128. 2r. 20k. 

Voenniye zapiski [War memoirs]. By D. Davypov. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 
480. l4r. 
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Aleksandr Nikolayevich Skryabin. 1915-1940 [in Russian]. Edited by S. Markus. Mos- 
cow and Leningrad: Muzgiz, 1940. Pp. 248. 17r. 
A collection commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the musician’s death. 


Asian odyssey. By Durrrt Auiosnin. London: Cassell, 1940. Pp. 322. 108. 6d. 

The adventures of a young officer of the Russian Imperial Army in the first years of 
the Bolshevist revolution. 

Imperialisticheskaya interventsiya v Buryat-Mongolii (1918-1920 gg.) [Imperialist inter- 
vention in Buryat-Mongolia (1918-20)]. By V. Grrcuenxo. Ulan-Ude: Burgiz, 
1940. Pp. 110. @r. 65k. 

Padeniye bukharskogo emirata [The downfall of the Emirate of Bukhara]. By B. S. 
Garurov and N. N. Proxnorov. Stalinabad: Tadzhikistan SSR, 1940. Pp. 96. 
Ir. 85k. 

In commemoration of the local Soviet revolution of 1920. 


Mezhdunarodny proletariat v borbye protiv interventsii v SSSR. 1918-1922 gg. |The inter- 
national proletariat in the struggle against the interventionists in the USSR. 1918- 
22). By G. E. Rerxapere and R. Otsna. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1941. Pp. 64. 50k. 

Perekop. Rov i val [Perekop. Moat and fort]. By L. D. Dmrrrov. Kiev: Akademiya 
nauk UKSSR, 1940. Pp. 106. 4r. 50k. 

Perekop. Sbornik vospominaniy [Perekop. A collection of memoirs]. Edited by O. Sux- 
KuN and R. Gotusyrv. Moscow and Leningrad: Sotsekgiz, 1941. Pp. 260. 4r. 
Borba s denikinshchinoy i interventsiey v Krymu [The struggle with Denikin and the in- 
terventionists in the Crimea]. By F.5. ZaGoropskiKH. Simferopol: Krymgiz, 1940. 

Pp. 136. 4r. 

Konets avantyury barona Vrangelya [End of the adventure of Baron Wrangel]. By B. 
Vo.rson. Simferopol: Krymgiz, 1940. Pp. 120. 4r. 

Lenin, Stalin, Frunze, Voroshilov o razgromye Vrangelya. Stati, rechi, dokumenty {Lenin, 
Stalin, Frunze, Voroshilov on the defeat of Wrangel. Articles, speeches, documents}. 
Edited by R. M. Vuu. Simferopol: Krymgiz, 1940. Pp. 178. 5r. 50k. 

War and peace in Soviet diplomacy. By T. A. Taracouzio. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. Pp. 354. $4.00. 


The scope and contents of Mr. Taracouzio’s book are even broader than its title im- 
plies, since he treats the Soviet concepts of war and peace in connection with the general 
historical background of humanity’s attitude toward war, as well as with regard to the 
nature of the present war. ‘Whereas the first World War was primarily a struggle of 
arms, the present conflict is also a war of three spiritual concepts: the democratic 
universalism of Christianity, the racial limitation of the Germanic Deity, and the athe- 
ism of Marxism” (pp. 286-87). While Mr. Taracouzio pays considerable attention to 
each of these three forces, as well as to their interrelations, the study of the Soviet 
concept of war and peace forms the main subject matter of his book. In chapter ii, the 
essential points of Marxist-Leninist theory of war and peace are briefly summarized; 
chapters iii-v deal with the actual development of Soviet policies from 1917 to 1939; and 
in chapter vi the treaty of August 23, 1939, between the Soviet Union and Germany is 
commented upon. 

Mr. Taracouzio has studied thoroughly both the official documents of the Soviet 
foreign policy and those of the Communist International. He is quite familiar with 
Leninist theory. His book, therefore, is crammed with authentic and reliable informa- 
tion on the subject. From the Leninist point of view, wars are essentially connected 
with the capitalistic regime, and peace can be established only after the final victory of 
communism. There can be, therefore, no real peace between the communistic Soviet 
Union and the capitalist countries, but only periods of sham truce, during the duration 
of which the struggle between the two worlds is by propaganda rather than by cannon. 
Thus, “war is a continuation of the same policies by using other means,” and vice versa. 
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Consequently, the Leninist classifies wars not from the ethical but rather from the 
political point of view. His attitude is different in different cases; it depends on whether 
the war is, from his point of view, imperialistic, national, or proletarian. The relativity 
of the concept of war makes the Soviet policy quite flexible. It is just because this basic 
feature of the Soviet policy was not sufficiently realized by the ‘‘democratic’’ or “‘capi- 
talist”’ leaders that the Soviet-German treaty of 1939 produced such a shock in demo- 
cratic countries. While Mr. Taracouzio’s analysis of Marxist-Leninist concepts is ad- 
mirable, he neglects somewhat the practical aspects of Soviet policies. The Soviet Union 
has a hybrid nature, being simultaneously the stronghold of international Communism 
and a national Soviet state. While it is, on the whole, true that the foreign policy of the 
Soviets is, to a considerable extent, subordinated to the Marxist-Leninist theory, there 
are cases when the Marxist doctrine itself becomes the maid of Soviet diplomacy, as, 
for example, in the episode of the Soviet-Finnish war. Likewise, Soviet aspirations for 
international peace were often dictated by realistic considerations. 

Since the publication of his first book, Te Soviei Union and international law (New 
York, 1935), Mr. Taracouzio has earned the reputation of a wizard of objectivity. His 
present book, except for chapter vi, which deals with the Soviet-German treaty of 1939, 
lives up to the author’s reputation. The argumentation of chapter vi is of the nature of 
political criticism rather than of cold analysis of facts. While stating that “the details 
of what happened in Moscow in August, 1939, are not yet known,”’ Mr. Taracouzio 
nevertheless suggests that the present war was ‘‘wanted by Soviet Union” and that 
Stalin was “‘instigating” it. In the reviewer's opinion there is no sufficient evidence to 
warrant such denunciation. 

GEORGE VERNADSKY 
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The record of a flight from Capetown to Cairo in the winter of 1937-38. There are 
314 photographs and 14 maps. 
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A study of the American Revolution, 1774-83. 
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Preliminary guide to the manuscript collection in the Toronto Public Libraries. Prepared 
by FLorence B. Murray and Extsiz McLeop Murray, under the direction of 
Cuares R. Sanpgerson. Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries, 1940. Pp. 59. 


The manuscript collection in the Toronto Public Libraries is comprised largely of 
material relating to Upper Canada, although it contains some British and American 
items. There are nearly 200 separate collections listed, ranging from single pieces to 
large accessions numbering several thousands of items. Among the large collections are 
those of Sir George Arthur, last lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, 1837-42, dealing 
with border disturbances, the rebellion of 1837, the reaction to Lord Durham’s report, 
and the negotiations leading to the union of the provinces. The Robert Baldwin papers 
consist of some 3,500 items dealing with political affairs of the period 1819-58. The 
William Jarvis papers, 1784-1839, consist mainly of ledgers, journals, and his official 
accounts as secretary and register of Upper Canada, 1792-1817. Significant single items 
are: “An account of the Seven Years War, 1757-1759,” a diary by an officer in His 
Majesty's service who took part in the siege at Louisbourg in June, 1758, and later 
marched with Amherst to Albany; a journal of events in the War of 1812 by Christopher 
Hagerman; a copybook of deeds and provisional agreements for the cession of lands in 
Upper Canada by the Chippewa and Missisauga Indians, 1787-1811; and George Nel- 
son's journal, 1802-39, kept by a man who was active in the fur trade. 

Historians will welcome more of these “‘preliminary guides’’ by manuscript librar- 
ians. A list such as this, with a brief but adequate biographical account and description 
of the collections, together with a good name index, is as useful to most searchers as an 
extensive and labored calendar. The compilers of this guide have done their work well, 
and the publishers have left nothing to be desired in format. 

Wituiam D. OverMAN 


Canada in peace and war. Edited by Cuester Martin. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 244. $1.75. 
Eight essays on national trends since 1914. 
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scope will be Australasian history, together with the work, even on non-Australasian 
subjects, of historians in that part of the world. 
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Drummond Chaplin. His life and times in Africa. By B. K. Lona. Oxford: University 

Press, 1941. 18s. 

The public career of a British leader in South Africa during the first quarter of the 
present century. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
The diplomatic relations of the United States with Haiti, 1776-1891. By Rayrorp W. 
Logan. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 516. 


$5.00. 
Hands off! A history of the Monroe Doctrine. By Dexter Perkins. Boston: Little, 


Brown, 1941. Pp. 455. $3.50. 
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Correspondence of the first United States consul general to Japan, 1856-62. 


The Treaty of Washington, 1871: a study in imperial history. By GoLpwin Smitu. Itha- 
ca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1941. Pp. 134. $2.00. 

In spite of considerable erudite writing, it appears that the essential nature and sig- 
nificance of the relations between the United States and Britain during the past century 
remain largely unexplained. Beneath the details of specific disputes and diplomatic 
negotiations lies a pattern of fundamental interests and tendencies which has eluded 
historians on both sides of the Atlantic. In that pattern Canada has had, and today 
has, a place of no small importance, but it is not easy to say precisely what the Canadian 
role and influence have been. At certain points in the relations between Britain and the 
United States Canadian interests have been involved directly. At other points the sig- 
nificance of Canada has been indirect and obscure and is therefore not easily analyzed or 
determined. Canada has, for instance, played a leading role in the process by which the 
British Commonwealth of today has been evolved from the Empire of a century and a 
half ago. She played this role in no small degree because of her proximity to the United 
States, and the evolution in British policy and practice has, in turn, had far-reaching 
results in the relations of the United States and Great Britain. It is the virtue of Mr. 
Smith’s book that it throws light on the considerations suggested above by examining 
an important episode in Anglo-Canadian-American relations. Diverse and difficult 
problems came to a focus in the negotiations of 1871. They demanded a solution and 
threatened in the event of failure to bring about swift and serious deterioration in a 
situation already acute. The “Alabama’’ claims, the unpredictable emotions running 
through American politics, the demands in some quarters for the annexation of Canada, 
resentments in Canada over the Fenian raids, the disputed rights of American fishing 
vessels in Canadian waters, the reluctance of Britain to defend Canadian interests at all 
points and, in particular, to run the risk of war in doing so, an equal reluctance to cast 
the Dominion adrift in spite of the fact that British imperial sentiment was at almost its 
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lowest point, the determination of Canada to defend her interests but at the same time 
not to cut the imperial tie—these were some of the elements in a tangled skein of con- 
flicting motives which seemed to make agreement almost impossible. Mr. Smith has 
traced the steps by which agreement was achieved, and in doing so he has clearly indi- 
cated the broad significance of the settlement. It ushered in a period of real, if slow, 
improvement in Anglo-American relations; and it played no small part in opening a 
new chapter in British imperial history. Coming, as it did, on the eve of a profound 
change in British imperial sentiments and being marked by Canada’s first direct par- 
ticipation in a diplomatic negotiation, it served to emphasize tendencies which were 
scarcely as yet recognized but which within two generations were to transform the 
Empire. 
Grorce W. Brown 

Education in the territories and outlying possessions of the United States. By CHARLEs F. 

Rep. Foreword by I. L. Kanpgu. (‘Contributions to education,” No. 825.) New 

York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 

593. $3.85. 

In studying education in each region, the author first gives the historical background. 


Woodrow Wilson: the fifteenth point. By Davi Lorn. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1941. 
Pp. 365. $3.00. 

Diplomat between wars. By Huan R. Witson. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. 
344. $3.00. 

The international conferences of American states. First supplement, 1933-1940. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 194]. $3.50. 

Mission to the north. By FLorence Jarrray Harrman. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1941. Pp. $31. $3.50. 


Mrs. Harriman’s experiences as American minister to Norway before and during the 
German invasion. 


Australia and the United States. By Frep ALEXANDER. (“‘America looks ahead pam- 
phlet series,’’ edited by S. SHeparp Jongs, No. 1.) Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 68. Cloth, $0.50. Paper, $0.25. 

Canada and the United States. By F. R. Scorr. (‘‘America looks ahead pamphlet se- 
ries,” edited by S. SHpparD Jongs, No. 2.) Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. 
Pp. 80. Cloth, $0.50. Paper, $0.25. 

The purpose of the first pamphlet is to present to Americans the case for closer rela- 
tions with a country for which they have had only good will, but a good will not rein- 
forced by informed understanding. Mr. Alexander reminds the makers of naval policy 
on our side of the Pacific that there is a third choice to add to the alternatives of a defen- 
sive war within the triangle of the Aleutian Islands, Hawaii, and the Panama Canal, and 
a difficult offensive effort within Japanese waters. This third choice is a “holding war” 
in the southwestern Pacific, designed to prevent Japanese control of the oil, tin, rubber, 
and iron of the Dutch and British dependencies. To the success of such a strategy 
Australia could make contributions which would eliminate any element of condescen- 
sion in a bond between the two states. Closer collaboration will be called for in the 
future, as well, when both countries must, more than ever before, look to the Pacific 
area for markets. Such a relationship, if securely based on community of interests and a 
sense of international responsibility, could assure peace and security for the whole 
Pacific region. In the last section there is a warning to Americans—probably deserved— 
that efforts to make the two peoples better known to each other ought not to include a 
desire to make them identical. 

Mr. Scott’s pamphlet follows an interesting comparison of Canadian and American 
conditions with a sketch of the history of Canadian-American relations. He then con- 
siders the growing appreciation of the need of common security as demonstrated by the 
Ogdensburg Agreement of August 17, 1940, creating a permanent joint board on de- 
fense. This agreement involved for Canada the novelty of acceptance of hemispheric 
obligations and of a defense commitment with a country outside the British Common- 
wealth. A strong plea is made for joint economic planning to complement joint defense. 
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The author feels that Ogdensburg is a straw in the wind of supranationalism, an evi- 
dence of “the expansion of political concepts to keep pace with man’s technical capacity 
for large-scale organization.” ‘ 

JEAN BROOKES 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


I storicheskaya povest Gogolya [The historical writing of Gogol]. By S. Masninsky. Mos- 
cow: “‘Sovyetsky pisatel,’’ 1940. Pp. 248. 8r. 75k. 

Protiv antimarksistskoy kontseptsii M. N. Pokrovskogo [Against the anti-Marxist concep- 
tions of M. N. Pokrovsky]. Moscow and Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1940. 
Pp. 506. 20r. 

This is the second part of this work. 

J. A. Froudes Lebenswerk. By Lore Irrtaenver. Breslau: Priebatsch’s Buchhandlung, 
1940. Pp. 104. Rm. 4.50. 

The letters of John Fiske. Edited by Etues F. Fisk. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 


Pp. 706. $7.50. 

John Fiske deserves mention in any history of Anglo-American cultural relations 
during the late nineteenth century. As a precocious Harvard undergraduate in 1861, he 
published an ‘‘Essay on Buckle” which won him the praise of Herbert Spencer. Thence- 
forward until his death, forty years later, he preached the “‘common mission”’ of Great 
Britain and the United States and enlarged the circle of his distinguished English friends 
by correspondence, by visits to their homes, and by lectures at the University of Lon- 
don, the Royal Institution, and the Philosophical Institute in Edinburgh. These Eng- 
lish experiences are described at length in some of the letters in this volume. They 
afford glimpses of Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin, Lewes, and Spencer and help to explain 
why and how Fiske became in America one of the most lucid and influential exponents 
of the new philosophy of science. Although he occasionally mentions Freeman, Lecky, 
Froude, Acton, and Bryce, it is clear that England's intellectual attraction for him was 
her scientists and not her historians. 

Most of these letters, however, describe his career in his own country. Here he 
traveled far and wide during his annual lecture seasons, making addresses with so much 
success, upon subjects as varied as ‘Fairy tales,” ‘““The mystery of evil,’ “An evening 
with Schubert,” and a score of topics from United States history, that by the early 
1890's an offer of a $10,000 professorship was financially unattractive to him. In June, 
1894, two honorary degrees were conferred upon him by Harvard and three more by the 
University of Pennsylvania. Fourteen volumes on United States history, thirteen on 
religious and philosophical subjects, and unnumbered articles and reviews fiowed from 
his tireless pen. He apparently knew everybody worth knowing and raced through life 
with zest, wit, and unfailing good fellowship. Although these letters reflect his large 
achievement and also his considerable self-esteem, they furnish meager fare to the stu- 
dent of historical method. Fiske saluted but he did not obey the rigid canons of the 
German school. His correspondence reveals his wide reading of secondary authorities, 
his amazing linguistic ability, and the long hours spent in composition but rarely sug- 
gests that he did any work in manuscript sources. He rendered a notable service by 
creating a widespread interest in America’s past and supplying very readable volumes 
whereby that interest could be gratified, but he left deep-plowing to those who liked to 
do it. 

This volume has no foreword, no index, almost no explanatory footnotes, and gives 
no clue of the whereabouts of the original letters. Some of them were previously pub- 
lished by John S. Clark in his Life and letters of John Fiske (2 vols.; Boston, 1917), but 
often with different spelling, punctuation, and content. Clark’s versions are usually the 
longer and therefore may be the more reliable, but it is a pity that after these two efforts 
at publication the reader stil] does not know exactly what John Fiske wrote. 

Wituiam T. Hutcuinson 
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